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: A CHAT IN THE DESERT. 

. RCHIE,” said his sister, on one 
: occasion, in rather a signifi- 
cant tone, “you will 
some trouble with papa.’ 
They were on their way to 
visit a convent some few miles 


’ 


varied the monotony of the 

journey was the 

stumbling of the wretched an- 

imals they rode. He glanced 
round to see that the oth- 
ers were far enough off, 
then he said, either care- 
lessly or with an affecta- 
tion of carelessness : 

“T dare say. 
have no doubt of it. But 
there would have been a 

row in any case, so it does not matter much. 
If I had brought home the daughter of an 


* Begun in Harpen’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. XVI. 


have | 


inland, and the only thing that | 


occasional | 


Oh yes, I | 














“JT know what Mrs. Bell will call her—‘ She is a bonnie doo, that.” 


YOLANDE- 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


} archangel he would have growled and grumbled. 
pretty warm time of it, Polly, before he let you marry Graham.” 
And then he said, with more vehemence: 


“Hang it all, my father doesn’t understand the condition of | 


| things nowadays! The peerage isn’t sacred any longer; you can’t 
expect people to keep on intermarrying and intermarrying, just to 
| please Burke. We can show a pretty good list, you know, and I 
| wouldn’t add any name to it that would disgrace it; but that craze 
of my father’s is all nonsense. Why, the only place nowadays 
where a lord is worshipped and glorified is the United States: 
| that’s where I should have gone if I had wanted to marry for 
money; I dare say they would have found out that sooner or later 
I should succeed to a peerage. Of course my father is treated 


| kingdom; but what would he be in London? Why, there you 
| find governing England a commoner, whose family made their 

money in business; and under him—and glad enough to take of- 
fice too—noblemen whose names are as old as the history of Eng- 
land—” 

His sister interrupted him. 

“My dear Master,” said she, “ please remember that because a 
girl is pretty, her father’s politics are not necessarily right. If you 
have imbibed those frightful sentiments from Mr. Winterbourne, 
| for goodness’ sake say nothing about them at the Towers. The 


| matter will be difficult enough without that. You see, with any- | 


He gave you a | body else, it might be practicable to shelv« 


with great respect when he goes to attend meetings at Inverness ; 
and the keepers and gillies think he is the greatest man in the | 


“WHITE WINGS,” ETC. 


but Mr. Win- 
s and opinions are too wi 


known; and you 

| will have quite enough difficulty in getting papa to receive Mr. 

| Winterbourne with decent civility, without your talking any wild 
| Radicalism in that way.’ 

“ Radicalism ?” said he. “It is not Radicalism 

| sense, which is just the reverse of Radicali 

have resolved on is this, Polly: his lords 


j terbourne’s view ely 


It is common- 
However, what I 
hall remain in com- 


sm 





plete ignorance of the whole affair until Yolande goes to Allt-nam- 
| ba. Then he will see her. That ought to do something to smooth 
} the way. There is another thing, too Winterbourne has taken 


| Allt-nam-ba, and my father ought to be 


| that account alone.” 
“ Because a gentleman rents a shooting from you for one year—” 
“ But why one year?” he interposed, quickly. “ Why shouldn't 
| Winterbourne take a lease of it? He can well afford it. And 
with Yolande living up there, of course he would like to come and 
see her sometimes; 


well disposed to him on 


and Allt-nam-ba is just the place for a man to 
bring a bachelor friend or two with him from London. He can 
well afford it. It is his only amusement. It would be a good ar- 
| rangement for me too; for I could lend him a hand; and the 
moor wants hard shooting, else we shall be having the disease 
| back again some fine day. Then we should continue to let the 
forest.” 
“And where are you and Yolande going to live, then?” said his 


(Continued on page 182.) 
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HANDICRAFT. 

YCIENCE affirms that from those remote 
kK and watery ages when fishes were the 
highest order of creation up to that supreme 
moment when our self-confident race ap- 
peared upon the globe, through the grada- 





| a better social condition. 


tions of the fin, the claw, and the wing, fin- | 


gered with quills, the hand was the stead- 
fast aim of Nature. She ranged every genus 
in her seale according to the completeness 
of this member, and when she had finished 
Man, said, “ Wield the sceptre over your fee- 
bler kindred, for you alone have the hand to 
hold it. With the brain to devise, I give 
you also fingers and thumbs to execute. 
Make the most of both.” 

But these favorite children of hers took 
the inheritance and forgot the advice, as is 
the way of favorite children. For many 
ages, indeed, the hands found so much to do 
that the head had little opportunity to dis- 
tinguish itself. And when more peaceful 
times and softer manners gave the head a 
chance of occupation and honors, it declared 
the hands plebeian, and has ever since suiff- 
ed more or less openly at manual labor. 

In some provinces this century is trying 
hard to discover and carry out the intentions 
of Nature, and in none more wisely than in the 
establishment of technological and manual 
training schools. The hand is coming into 
honor. These institutions are not managed 
on the assumption that every pupil will 
work as a mechanic or control workmen as 
a manufacturer. The principal of a West- 
ern school expiains that “ we strive to help 
these lads to find their true calling. We 
prejudice them against none. I have no 
doubt, however, that the grand result will 
be that many who would otherwise eke out a 
scanty subsistence as clerks, book-keepers, 
salesmen, poor lawyers, murderous doctors, 
whining preachers, abandoned penny-a-lin- 
ers, or hardened school-teachers will be led, 
through the instrumentality of our school, 
to positions of honor and comfort as me- 
chanies, engineers, and manufacturers.” 

The parents of the boys send such testi- 
mony as this: “Gerald takes great interest 
in fixing up things generally.” ‘Charles 
has repaired my sewing-machine.” “George 
has made many little matters of household 
utility, and seems to delight in it.” “We 
go to Henry to have chairs mended, shelves 
put up, nails driven, and he does excellent 
work; he has made a fine set of screen 
frames.” “The mechanical faculty was 
quite small in John’s case, and i¢ has been 
developed to a remarkable extent.” Nearly 
a hundred certificates of this kind from one 
school alone justify the wisdom of the sys- 
tem of teaching. The principal adds that 
there is a general testimony to an increased 
interest in practical affairs, in shops and 








machinery, and in scientific books and pe- 
riodicals, and that beyond question there 
is a certain level-headedness in every-day 
matters consequent upon this sort of train- 
ing which in value far outweighs special 
proficiency. 

The whole Kindergarten system rests on 
the belief in an equal and honorable devel- 
opment of head and hands. The fineness 
of touch, dexterity, and certainty of hand- 
ling, and constructive habit, which many 
children bring away from these ante-pri- 
mary schools, so to speak, are the assur- 
ance of future usefulness and independence, 
and an ever-present pleasure. But, after 
the Kindergarten stage, girls, so far as we 
know, have no chance in technical or man- 
ual-labor schools. They have the hands, 
they have commonly a greater desire and 
aptitude to use them skillfully than boys 
have, and they have at least an equal need 
of the certain means of future livelihood. 
The most original and beautiful piece of 
wood-carving yet done in America has been 
accomplished by a young woman, who, trav- 
elling in Switzerland with her father, per- 
suaded him to give her the opportunity to 
learn the rudiments of the art. Determina- 
tion to excel, the fine conscience of the art- 
ist, and endless practice have developed a 
genius, 

Some years ago a New Jersey girl of six- 
teen proposed to go into her father’s shop 
to help him through a period of debt and 
discouragement. “His business was mak- 
ing spindles and fliers. He told me,” says 
her biographer, “that in twelve months she 
could do more work, and do it better, than 
any man he had ever trained, in eighteen 
months. Her father died. Her two eldest 
brothers learned the trade of her, and went 
away. Two younger sisters, and a brother 
fourteen years of age, all worked under her, 
turning, polishing, filing, and fitting all 
kinds of machinery. When I last went out 
to see her she was making water-rams to 
force streams into barns and houses. She 
also turns out many kinds of carriage axles. 
She is her own draughtsman, and occasion- 
ally does her own forging. She understands 
every part of her steam-engine, and her 
work prospers because she loves it and does 
it thoroughly well.” 

Our young carver might have found in- 
struction at home, perhaps; but our young 
machinist would have had no chance at all 
had not her wise father perceived that hands 
were of no sex. The technical schools al- 


| ready established are powerful agencies of 





Every town and 
city should found one. But they will fail 
of their utmost usefulness until they offer 
to girls as well as boys the most honorable 
education of the hands. 





THE PRINCESS CLOTILDE. 

N the winter of 1854, when travelling in Italy, 

I visited Turin, and amongst the other objects 
of interest I went to see the palace of the Kings 
of Sardinia. Even the private apartments of the 
royal family were then thrown open to the in- 
spection of the wandering tourist, and in the 
course of our peregrinations we found ourselves 
in the boudoir of the Queen -dowager, the mo- 
ther of Victor Emanuel. It looked as though 
she had just left it,as possibly she might have 
done. Books and work and a variety of knick- 
knacks strewed the centre table, giving the apart- 
ment a pleasant and home-like aspect unusual to 
the show rooms of a palace. Amongst the ob- 
jects on the table were a set of miniatures of 
the royal family. These the guide took up, and 
showed to us with a freedom that rather as- 
tonished our party, though we did not secruple 
to avail ourselves of the results of his sans géne, 
and we looked at the portraits with consider- 
able interest. There was the sturdy bullet-head 
of the King (then only King of Sardinia), the 
sweet, serious face of his wife (who so loved her 
mother-in-law that the death of the Queen-dow- 
ager, which took place some months later, proved 
a death-blow to her in her fragile state of health), 
and finally the likenesses of all the royal chil- 
dren. I was especially struck with that of the 
eldest girl, then a child of eleven. It was a face 
full of character for one so young, framed in 
long fair curls, and meeting the spectator’s gaze 
with an earnest look prophetic-of the after-career 
of Victor Emanuel’s eldest daughter. 

When Cavour and Napoleon III. planned the 
union of Italy, two points as compensation to 
France for her aid were insisted upon by the 
French Emperor. These were the cession of Sa- 
voy and Nice to France, and the hand of the 
Princess Clotilde for Prince Jerome Napoleon. 
The latter stipulation was resisted for some time, 
owing to the conspicuously bad reputation, in a 
moral point of view, of the proposed bridegroom. 
None of the members of the Bonaparte family in 
the present generation have enjoyed a high repu- 
tation for morality, but Prince Napoleon in that 
respect rather out-Heroded Herod. However, that 
particular clause in the treaty was insisted upon, 
and the grave, intellectual girl of seventeen was 
handed over to the keeping of the Red Prince— 
a union as incongruous and as prophetic of fu- 
ture conjugal unhappiness to the pair thus join- 
ed together from motives of state policy as can 
well be imagined. The wedding in Paris was any- 
thing buta gayone. The bridegroom was sulky, 
being decidedly ill pleased with the aspect of his 








plain little bride, while she, poor child, could 
scarcely restrain her tears. As the newly mar- 
ried couple got into the carriage that was to con- 
vey them to Meudon, where the Prince had a pal- 
ace, and where their honey-moon was to be spent, 
the Princess lost one of her slippers ; but so great 
was her dread of her unsympathetic spouse, who 
was quite old enough to be her father, being 
twenty-one years her senior, that she did not dare 
to tell him of her misadventure, and she got a 
scolding from him on her arrival for appearing in 
that undignified plight before their servants. 
Probably few princesses of Europe would have 
less enjoyed their new position at the imperial 
court of France, then the gayest in the world, 
than did the Princess Clotilde. She was the 
daughter of a sovereign who might claim preced- 
ence by right of birth over Queen Victoria her- 
self, being descended from Charles I. in an un- 
broken line, while the royal house of England 
only claims descent from James I. through that 
monarch’s daughter Elizabeth of Bohemia, and 
consequently, if the strict laws of royal inherit- 
ance were enforced, King Humbert would be the 
rightful heir to the throne of England. She was 
highly educated, and of a singularly modest and 
retiring disposition, She was far from being 
pretty, her features being heavy and her com- 
plexion muddy, and a dome-shaped projecting 
forehead, while it betokened her force of char- 
acter, was by no means an addition to her very 
limited share of feminine attractions, which were, 
indeed, limited to fine teeth, a profusion of soft 
brown hair, and a smile full of grave and kindly 
sweetness. She cared little for dress, and less 
for society. No being could have been less fitted 
than she to shine at that parvenu, frivolous court, 
where, as the second lady of the imperial family, 
she was called upon to take a conspicuous posi- 
tion. Between the Empress and herself there 
reigned an enmity not the less decided because 
it was never openly expressed. The fair and 
frivolous Eugénie, conscious of the great inferior- 
ity of her own birth to that of this daughter of a 
hundred kings, tried her best to mortify and humil- 
iate the proud, plain Princess, who looked upon 
all the gayeties of the court with such grave, un- 
interested eyes. She did it all, however, in a pe- 
culiarly feminine way, her principal art being in 
bringing out the Princess’s want of beauty in con- 
trast with her own exquisite loveliness, For in- 
stance, she instituted a series of bals poudrés at 
the court, knowing that the Louis XV. costume 
served well to set off her own matchless grace, 
the lustre of her blue eyes, and the lovely outline 
of her slender neck and sioping shoulders. Pow- 
der, on the other hand, was pitiless to the Prin- 
cess; it was unsuited to her somewhat heavy 
countenance, it hid her fine hair, and it threw 
into relief every defect in her complexion. The 
two ladies once appeared in Wattean costumes 





precisely alike, except that that worn by the Em- 


press was blue, while that of the Princess Clo- 
tilde was pink. The former looked as though 
she had stepped from one of Watteau’s pictures, 
while the latter resembled a nun disguised as a 
shepherdess. The Princess greatly disliked balls 
and late hours. Accustomed to the regular mo- 
notony of a convent life, she used, when she was 
first married, to be overcome with sleepiness al- 
ways at ten o’clock, and she had great difficulty 
in aeccustoming herself to the late hours of the 
imperial court. 
his “little marmot”—an epithet which the Ital- 
ians at the court greatly resented, as they held it 
to convey a sneering allusion to the Savoyard or- 
igin of the Princess. 

During the entire length of the Empire the 
Princess Clotilde led a dignified and blameless 
existence, beloved and honored by all who knew 
her. 
vivacity that characterized the address and de- 
portment of the Empress, were replete with a 
grave and simple charm that won all hearts, while 
repelling anything like freedom or familiarity. 
She was a spotless wife to an unworthy spouse, 
a devoted mother, and a fervent Catholic. It is 
said that she was never known to miss a morn- 
ing mass at the Church of St. Roch so long as 
she remained in Paris. She entertained but lit- 
tle, Prince Napoleon being always at variance 
with his cousin and sovereign, Napoleon III., and 
so being disinclined to add his quota to the fes- 
tivities of the court circle. They gave but one 
grand ball during the whole of their stay at the 
Palais Royal, if I remember rightly. This ball 
created quite a sensation in the American colony. 
It took place just at the height of our civil war, 
and the Southern element was then largely pre- 
dominant in the American circles in Paris. Prince 
Napoleon, who, to his credit be it recorded, was 
always the warm partisan of the Union, sent in- 
vitations to those Americans only who were loyal 
to their flag. As the opposite party was the one in 
favor at the imperial court, the sensation created 
by this action in Parisian society was very great. 
The Prince delighted in gathering round him in 
an informal way the leading artists and men of 
letters of the republican party. Unlike the Em- 
press, who knew little and cared less about art 
and literature, and whose bonmots and charming 
sayings were carefully indited for her by one of 
the court wits, and were by her as carefully learn- 
ed by heart, the Princess Clotilde was fully capa- 
ble of appreciating and enjoying these réunions. 

The Parisian public, to its credit be it said, ac- 
corded to the unobtrusive goodness and the dig- 
nified simplicity of the Princess’s life a degree 
of popularity which contrasted with the dislike 
which was felt for, and in the later years of the 
Empire freely manifested against, the Empress. 
When on that eventful day of July, 1870, Prince 
Napoleon quitted the Palais Royal to join the 
army, never again to return to Paris as a mem- 
ber of the reigning family, I saw him drive from 
the gates of his palace with his wife seated by 
his side. Clad all in black, and enveloped in 
laces, a single crimson rose alone relieving the 
sombre tastefulness of her garb, the Princess 


° r | 
Prince Napoleon used to call her 


Her manners, though lacking the grace and | 


} cloths 


looked unusually well, though serious and un- 
moved as usual. Something of a crowd had as- 
sembled to witness the departure of the Prince, 
and as the carriage appeared every head in the 
throng was bared—a greeting very different from 
that bestowed upon the Emperor and Empress at 
the last grand review prior to the declaration of 
war, when people scowled upon the imperial car- 
riage with folded arms and grating teeth, and not 
a hat was lifted in all the vast assemblage. A ft- 
er the fall of the Empire and the flight of the 
Empress, the Princess Clotilde was urged to es- 
cape too from Paris secretly as her imperial kins- 
woman had done. “ What! and leave my debts 
unpaid? Never!” quoth the spirited daughter of 
Victor Emanuel. She sent for her steward, set- 
tled all her accounts, called her servants togeth- 
er, and made them a little farewell address which 
set fully one-half of them to weeping; and then 
she caused her trunks to be packed, and she 
drove to the railway station openly and unmolest- 
ed. No Parisian rioter ever offered to touch a 
hair of her honored head, and had any one done 
so, she would have found a thousand defenders 
amongst the populace. Since that day she has 
never returned to Paris, Her uncongenial mar- 
riage has terminated in a tacit and amicable sep- 
aration. She lives in a seclusion almost as strict 
as that of a convent, devoting herself to the edu- 
eation of her only daughter, the Princess Marie 
Letitia, now a girl but very little younger than 
she was herself when she quitted her father’s 
court to become the bride of the Red Prince. 

Some years ago an American gentleman who 
had long resided in Paris, and who was well ac- 
quainted with the lady-in-waiting who had accom- 
panied the Princess from Paris, called to see that 
lady, and after a visit of some duration he re- 
marked that it would gratify him greatly if he 
could pay his respects to the Princess Clotilde, 
having been one of her guests at the memorable 
ball at the Palais Roval of which I have already 
spoken. The Princess, on being apprised of his 
desire, did not send for him, after the usual fash- 
ion of royal personages, but came simply and in- 
formally into the room in which he was seated. 
During the interview which ensued the gentleman 
remarked that he was on his way to Vevay to 
visit his son, who was at the same school as were 
her two sons, the Princes Victor and Louis. 
“Then you will see my boys,” she said, with her 
peculiarly sweet smile lighting up her usually 
grave countenance. “Tell them that you have 
seen me, and tell them not to forget how well 
their mother loves them.” So with this brief 
personal glimpse of this gentle lady, the model 
wife and mother of the imperial court, we take 
leave of her who was the second royal virgin 
sacrificed to the Napoleonic Minotaur, Marie 
Louise having been the first. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING WRAPS OF CLOTH. 
FEXHE wraps for early spring weather are made 
of the new ottoman repped cloth of light 
quality, the familiar Jersey cloth worn during the 
winter, and plaid cloths of dull dark colors, For 
still heavier jackets a few beaver and tricoté 


are used, The colors most shown are 


| green, tan, brown, black, and blue, and these col- 





ors, with very dark red and orange shades, are 
combined in the plaids. The trimmings are 
braid, passementerie, cord and tassels, heavy gui- 
pure lace, velvet accessories, some narrow and 
sleek chenille fringes, buckles of steel, jet, or 
shell, metal buttons, and long-looped bows of vel- 
vet ribbon or of satin ribbon. Long cloaks are 
shown for the first spring days when seal-skins 
or fur-lined cloaks are laid aside; but the tend- 
ency for dressy garments and for those worn 
later in the season is toward shorter mantles, 
visites, and jackets. The long cloaks of black 
ottoman cloth of light weight are similar to the 
Russian dolmans worn in the winter, but are 
made more bouffant in the back by fullness ex- 
tending from the bishop sleeves to the middle 
forms of the back, where two pointed, puffed, or 
tassel-shaped pieces are arranged to hang over 
the double box pleats that fall to the foot of the 
cloak. Usually a tassel of chenille with a cord 
and a cup-shaped top is attached to each of these 
drooping pieces, and the cloth is gathered into 
the cup at the top. The bishop sleeves are not 
shirred all around near the wrists as they were 
formerly, but have all their fullness clustered to- 
gether under the arm, and this gives a panier- 
like appearance as they extend back along the 
sides to the middle forms. In others the sleeves 
are square without fullness. Sometimes tiey are 
merely slits for the arms to pass through, with 
two frills of lace or fringe added there to form a 
sleeve, while still others have the visite effect 
given by a dolman-like side piece that extends 
over the shoulder. The high fullness of sleeves 
now so familiar on dresses is given to many of 
the new mantles, but this must be carefully done, 
as the effect is very unbecoming when there is 
much fullness pleated around the shoulders. It 
should simply be well curved at the top, and held 
in slightly full so that it will round upward and 
away from the shoulders. Large leaves of pas- 
sementerie of satin cords and some jet are placed 
on the tournure or down the middle seam of the 
back, branching wider at the top. There are also 
long closely fitted Jersey pelisses, or Chesterfield 
coats, as they are now called, fitting the figure 
from the throat to the foot, made of Cheviots and 
of Jersey cloth of light quality, brown, green, or 
black. A pointed hood with a gay striped, block- 
ed, or plaided silk lining is added to these. The 
novelty, however, in these long coats is the addi- 
tion of a vest of cloth set underneath broad re- 
vers of ottoman silk that extend down each front 
the entire length, resembling an overcoat rolled 
back as if the garment were too warm. The back 


has two box pleats below the waist to prevent the 
close, secant look of the Jersey pelisse, and the 
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coat is finished in tailor fashion with arrow-heads 
at the top of seams and rows of stitching on the 
edges. 

CLOTH JACKETS. 


For shorter jackets the shapes are single- 
breasted with military standing collar, and there 
may be box-pleatings behind, or else the whole 
fits smoothly over the hips and back, and is cut 
into long slender tabs that are almost covered 
with soutache braiding; these tabs are two fin- 
gers long and a trifle more than an inch broad, 
with parallel rows of braid up and down them, or 
perhaps one straight row on the edge with curl- 
ed rows inside.’ Similar braiding extends in 
points from the neck down on the shoulders, and 
from the wrists upward on the sleeves. There 
are also jackets of Jersey cloth with three seams 
in the back, and close single-breasted fronts that 
curve open below the waist. These are bound 
with braid on all the edges, on the standing col- 
lar, around the sleeves, and on the diagonal slit 
on the sides where the pocket is set underneath. 
The buttons are “lasting,” covered like those 
used on men’s coats. 

For more dressy cloth garments are visites and 
mantillas of olive, deep green, brown, blue, or 
black, made with high curved shoulder pieces 
that form square sleeves below, and these are 
brightened by braids or cords of passementerie 
in rich and gay cashmere colors put on in some 
simple but effective design, as a border above 
chenille fringe that is principally the color of the 
cloth used, but has also clusters of strands of the 
gay cashmere colors of chenille; there are usual- 
ly two or three rows of strands in these fringes 
all falling from the same heading, and the under 
rows may be of the very fine sleek strands called 
rat’s-tail fringe; while the upper row is made of 
balls or tiny tassels, 


PLAID WRAPS. 


Plaid wraps for travelling and for general 
wear are loose and long, with iiigh shoulders, 
square sleeves, Byron collar, and fullness on the 
tournure made by gathering up the middle forms 
above box-pleated skirts, or by bows of ribbon 
held by bronze buckles. These are of dark 
twilled wool in small blocks, or in large plaids 
of dark green with dull red, or brown with blue, 
or orange with brown, etc. The new talma cape 
appears on closer-fitting plaid wraps that have 
coat sleeves; this cape falls below the waist in 
the back, and is pleated slightly in front, and 
curves away to the sides to cover the arms, but 
leaves the fronts in view. Sometimes cords and 
tassels trim the back by swinging in curves from 
the right shoulder to the left of the tournure. 
There are also visites of short length and with 
dolman sleeves, and full box-pleating on the tour- 
nure made of these plaid cloths; these have 
sometimes a Byron collar of velvet and some 
thick fringe, but usually they are merely stitched 
near the edges,and have pretty metal buttons 
down the front, and perhaps one or two bows on 
the tournure made of velvet ribbon or of satin 
held by large buckles of shell or of metal. 


BLACK OTTOMAN SILK MANTLES, 


Heavily repped black ottoman silk is the ma- 
terial seen in most of the dressy black mantles 
that are imported to wear with various dresses ; 
there are also some black satin brocades that 
have very large figures. These are short round 
visites with high shoulder effects and very bouf- 
fant behind, or else they are mantillas with cape- 
like back and half-long fronts cut in points that 
slope away from the waist, or with square corners, 
or else gathered to a tassel of chenille fringe. 
On the visites there is fullness on the lower part 
of the sleeves that makes the sides bouffant, and 
this forms the bishop sleeves; or else the high- 
shouldered dolman effect is merely rounded on 
the arm, or it may be folded under in square 
sleeves; all such arrangements and the two or 
three rows of trimmings across the sides are 
features of the visites, and these, as well as the 
bouffant back forms, are brought out more con- 
spicuously by having strings underneath that tie 
around the waist, and make the back sit very 
closely to the figure. The new passementeries of 
satin cords in large figures that may be cut apart 
and set about as single ornaments are used on 
these in separate pieces on the bust, the waist 
line behind, or the ends of the front, or else it is 
kept in rows that extend down the two seams of 
the back, joining the middle forms to the sides, 
or there is a single row down the middle seam of 
the back. There are also many drop trimmings 
of passementerie set about in laces, and there are 
loops of velvet ribbon an inch wide used in the 
same way. Black laces and the sleek chenille 
fringes are put on very full on the edges of these 
garments. There are often two jabots of lace 
down the fronts, meeting, and concealing the 
small buttons that fasten the visite. On the 
edges of the garment the lace is gathered in two 
full rows. The Spanish guipure laces are used 
for these with their thick silk designs and cords 
on guipure meshes; there are also the still new- 
er laces with Spanish designs on the fine round 
meshes of thread lace; these, with real guipure 
lace and the well-known French imitations of 
thread lace, are the accepted trimmings. Around 
the neck are very full frills of lace; sometimes 
there are two standing lace ruffles and two turn- 
ed-down ruffles to make this frill. Instead of 
jabots of lace down the front there may be only 
very full gathered frills, one of which is set di- 
rectly on the edge, while the other laps upon it. 
For elderly ladies these mantles are cut much 
longer, but retain the same shape. 

For midsummer mantles there are black gren- 
adines, brocaded with velvet in large flower de- 
signs, made up over a colored Surah lining either 
of strawberry or terra-cotta red, or mandarin or- 
ange, stem green, or the bright pepita yellow. 
These are most often visites with high-shoulder- 
ed sleeves, and are trimmed with Spanish guipure 





lace frills studded at intervals with velvet ribbon 
loops. There is a standing wired collar covered 
with these lace frills and velvet loops. 

Another novelty for summer wraps is cash- 
mere of pale blue, cream-color, or beige shades 
made up in fichus, and embroidered with cres- 
cent designs all over, then a border partly of sou- 
tache and partly embroidery, and finished with a 
Chinese fringe tied in the hem and knotted be- 
low. These are for young ladies to wear with 
white muslin and light dresses on summer even- 
ings at the watering-places, while for those who 
are older there are black cashmere fichus of large 
size, with the gay colors of India cashmeres used 
in the palms, crescents, and fringes with which 
they are trimmed; those entirely black are also 
shown. 

SPRING BONNETS. 


Further importations of millinery show pokes 
of medium size for carriage and country use, with 
rather small bonnets for full dress and for gen- 
eral wear in city streets. The fish-wife poke 
pinched into a point above the forehead is very 
largely imported for ladies ; this shape is said to 
be the popular one with Parisiennes at present, 
but it failed to find favor here this winter except 
for children, misses, and very young ladies. It 
is now made more becoming by full frills of lace 
that are on the brim both inside and outside, and 
may be better liked as a summer bonnet, Gold 
lace, black lace, and the new cashmere laces, as 
well as those of leather-color, are fully gathered 
or pleated around the brims of many bonnets. 
With the substantial black English straw bon- 
nets velvet is much used for a trimming, and it 
is the whim of the season to use yellow in nearly 
all black bonnets, either in gold cords, gold lace, 
tinsel pompons, or an aigrette, or else in bright 
yellow flowers — dandelions, marigolds, button 
daisies, chrysanthemums, marguerites, golden- 
rod, and Marshal Neil roses, 

Black lace bonnets are of black net cut from 
the piece, or of many rows of black lace made up 
over a yellow silk or gilt gauze foundation, or 


| else they have some frills of gold-lace among the 





black lace frills. Some large jet beads and jet 
buekles are also in these black lace bonnets, and 
there are bows of loops of black velvet ribbon 
all perked up in a defiant way, or as if blown 
apart by the wind, and to these are added ends 
of the ribbon cut in forks or notches. Shirred 
crowns of gilt net or gauze flutings are very hand- 
some for small bonnets with lace crowns, and 
there are tinsel nets wrought with cashmere col- 
ors for making large pouf crowns. A puff of the 
silk gauze and another puff of black velvet edge 
these small gilt bonnets, and a jabot of white lace 
is on the brim, with gilt wheat amid the lace, a 
white marabout panache is on the left side, and 
the strings are of narrow black velvet. For oth- 
er light dress bonnets there is a covering of pearl- 
beaded white net over pale stem green silk on the 
crown, with a puff of strawberry red velvet all 
around the edge, while the high cluster of flowers 
that nearly covers the brim has many pale green 
velvet leaves, with a few pink roses among them. 
There are also very dressy new flower bonnets 
with the brim covered with small red berries, and 
the crown with strawberry leaves, and the strings 
of narrow red velvet ribbon; or else there are 
Marshal Niel roses on the brim, with the green 
leaves of these reses covering the crown. The 
coronet wreaths of small flowers thickly clustered 
on small white straw bonnets are especially pretty 
when made of lilacs or forget-me-nots. There 
are also made up flower crowns of small button 
daisies in all the new pink and red shades, with a 
row of green leaves around them, to be used with 
lace brims. 

Dark-colored straw bonnets will be most used 
for general purposes, and are easily trimmed by 
a full bow of velvet ribbon on the top, and bands 
around the crown, or else, more dressily, with a 
high cluster of flowers on the top or toward the 
left side in front of the crown. There may be 
one, two, and even three pairs of narrow velvet 
or ottoman ribbon strings, or else a single pair 
much wider, varying from an inch and a third to 
two inches in width. Very pretty small bonnets 
of straw are made to represent striped grasses, 
and the basket bonnets imitating twigs, osiers, 
etc., are in several varieties, some of which are 
meant for midsummer use in the country, while 
others of hollow straw cords of very fine quality 
are for city and carriage bonnets. Basket bon- 
nets are worn without lining, and require merely 
a large velvet ribbon bow on top or a bunch of 
flowers for trimming. 

Large English styles are seen among round 
hats, and there are also small shapes like a com- 
bination of the Derby and English turbans, with 
round crown and very high rolled brims. Fea- 
thers are still used on round hats in great pro- 
fusion, and many milliners protest against using 
flowers for them; still, many of the imported 
hats have both flowers and feathers. Bands of 
velvet ribbon high up around the crown trim 
these hats stylishly, with a large bow and ends 
on one side, and ostrich feathers on the left and 
down the back. The brims are lined with vel- 
vet and bound with galloon in which there is 
gilt braid, or else there is a velvet cord on the 
edge twined with gold cord. 


PARASOLS. 


The materials for new parasols are ottoman 
silks, satins, watered silks, and brocades lined 
with white or with colored silk, and the trim- 
mings are Spanish and guipure lace frills, bor- 
ders of embroidery or of soutache, and a kind of 
tab fringe of the silk falling over a deep frill of 
lace. There is an unusual variety in the shapes 
given to the handles of parasols, which are made 
of natural sticks of bamboo, wangee, or olive 
wood, bent and twisted at the end into fantas- 
tic shapes that form rings, coils, or branch-like 
pieces; an elephant’s tusk, inlaid with silver or 
gold, is placed across the stick as a handle, and 





there are crescents, balls, and knobs of shell, | 
ivory, or silver. One of the new shapes, called 
the Pyrenees, has a very long stick, tied with rib- 
bon, and a long tip like an alpenstock, such as 
Madame Raymond mentioned in a recent letter. 
Another shape, called the Boulevard, was intro- 
duced last season, and promises to be very popu- 
lar next summer, especially with young ladies, 
This is a flat parasol with a canopy top, and is 
made up in all the new colors to be used next 
summer at the watering-places ; these are of ei- 
ther silk or satin in crushed strawberry, shrimp 
pink, white, fawn, olive, and other colors to match 
costumes, or to brighten up dark toilettes. Pon- 
gee silks, plain and with chintz figures, are also 
used again, and the black parasol that may be 
worn with almost any dress is shown in all the 
stylish materials, with frills of lace or embroidery 
for trimming. 


EASTER CARDS. 


The Easter cards are very beautiful this sea- 
son, and the American cards are preferred to 
those that are imported, because of the pretty 
design found on the back as well as on the face. 
They come in plain cards, in long panels, double 
cards with fringed edges, and as banners sus- 
pended by a white cord with pendent balls at 
each corner, and fringed all around. Spring 
flowers, Easter eggs, butterflies, bees, birds on the 
wing, doves, crosses, and other designs emblem- 
atic of the Resurrection are used for their deco- 
ration. The passion-flower in its rich color, white 
Easter-lilies, and fleurs-de-lis have beautiful gold- 
en butterflies hovering about them, and these 
flowers are also twined around crosses of wood 
or of silvered surface. One of the new folded 
cards has a large Easter lily on the silver pages 
outside, while inside are appropriate verses, with 
a vine of flowers bordering the edge. Another 
elaborate card in book form, with silver ground 
and lilies on the cover, has white satin leaves, 
with lilies-of-the-valley and butterflies painted by 
hand, and some Easter verses. <A favorite single 
card has a white dove descending with a branch 
of blossoms in its beak, and an Easter greeting 
is printed below. Among the figure cards are 
quaintly dressed little maidens carrying baskets 
of eggs as Easter offerings. One of the prettiest 
series has nests of birds’ eggs amid flowers, with 
bees flying near. Another most artistic series 
has a flight of golden butterflies or a flock of 
small birds against a clear blue sky. Felicia 
Bridges, Mrs. Whitney, Miss Humphrey, Thomas 
Moran, Harry Beard, and other well-known artists 
furnished designs for these cards. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & Tayior; STERN 
Brorners; Worrsineton, Suirn, & Co.; AITKEN, 
Son, & Co.; Wricut, Brorners, & Co.; and L. 
Prana & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


AT Mrs. W. K. VANDERBILT’S fancy ball the 
Star Quadrille will be illustrated by the electric 
light if possible, and each lady will carry a small 
electric battery. 

—The three-story house next to the old Charter 
Street burying-ground, in Salem, mentioned in 
Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret, is where HAWTHORNE 
made love to his wife, and probably where they 
were married. 

—Mrs. McELRoy, the President’s sister, is a 
fine musician, and sings well. 

—A free public library, ten-pin alley, and tem- 
perance pool-room are supported in Ballardvale, 
Massachusetts, by Mr. J. P. BRADLEE, owner of 
large woollen mills there, where he also sup- 
ports a fire company of fifty members, and pro- 
vides a free course of winter lectures and en- 
tertainments. 

—Mr. GEORGE RIDDLE is said to bear a strong 
resemblance to the late actor HARRY MONTAGUE. 

—Mr. FRANK MILLET, the artist, says that Miss 
ANDERSON is the first actress to wear the genu- 
ine classic Greek costume on the stage. 

—A memorial tablet has been placed on the 
house occupied by SAMUEL F. B. Morsz in 1830 
by the municipality of Rome. 

—The remaining granddaughter of THomas 
JEFFERSON, Mrs. SEPTIMIA RANDOLPH MEIKLE- 
HAM, has been granted a pension of fifty dollars 
a month. 

—In view of the recent sale of Epwin For- 
REst’s theatrical wardrobe, it has been asked 
who secured his mantle. 

—The trusteeship of the work-house at Bridge- 
water, made vacant by the resignation of Mrs. 
James T. Fieips, has been offered by Governor 
BuTLeER to Miss Mary Axpicari, Dopege (Gail 
Hamilton). 

—On Washington’s Birthday Mr. James Rus- 
SELL LOWELL held a reception in London, and 
Miss GENEVIEVE WarD, Right Hon. Lyon Piay- 
Farr, and Rev, NewMAN HALL were among the 
guests. 

—A fund is being raised by the Garnett Li- 
brary Association, of Lincoln University, for a 
monument to the late United States Minister to 
Liberia, Rev. HENRY HIGHLAND GARNETT, over | 
his grave at Monrovia, and FREDERICK Dovue- | 
Lass is chosen treasurer of the fund. | 

—SALVINI is to give a performance in Boston 
for the benefit of the sufferers of the Western 
floods, and take the part of auctioneer at the 
sale of the seats. 

—Professor Marta MITCHELL, of Vassar Col- 
lege, will send photographs and print drawings 
of sun, moon, and stars, the results of her own | 
observations and those of her advanced classes, | 
to the women of the Educational and Industrial | 
Union, for their exhibit at the New England 
Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute of 1883. | 
Rose Herscuet, Sir Joun HerscuHev’s daugh- | 
ter, will also send similar objects. | 

—A painting which Mr. BLAIne bought at the | 
sale of the CALVERT effects, and which that fam- 
ily inherited from their ancestor, Lord Battt- 
MORE, one of the court of CHaRrLes I., when 
RUBENS was sent there as an ambassador, turns 
out to be a Rubens. 

—Austin, Texas, is soon to be visited by Gen- 
eral Diaz, of Mexico, with twenty-three officers. 

—Owing to his display of pictures at the In- 
ternational Exhibition at Antwerp, VacsLav 
Brozik, who is now painting his largest pic- 
ture, “‘ The Condemnation of John Huss at the | 





Council of Constance,’ was made a Chevalier 
of the Order of Legpold, together with Bastien 
LEPAGE and JULEs LEFEBVRE. 

—ALLAN AkTHUR, the President’s son, has 
earned great praise at Princeton by his character 
and his attention to his studies. 

—The site for a college building in Kingston, 
New Hampshire, has been bought by Major Ep- 
WARD 8. SANBORN, of Boston, at an expense of 
nearly seventy-tive thousand dollars, to which he 
intends to add an endowment. 

—The education of Waaner’s son SIEGFRIED 
has been undertaken by the King of Bavaria. 
He visited WaGner’s tomb alone at midnight 
lately. He conducts himself sometimes in a 
similar vein to WAGNER'S heroes. 

—One of the most agreeable novels of Mrs. 
OLIPHANT is said to be Jt was a Lover and his 
Lass, which is printed in the ‘‘ Franklin Square 
Library.” Mrs. OLIPHANT was the intimate 
friend and confidante of Mrs. Tomas CARLYLE. 

—A bronze statue of the historian Epgar 
QurineT is being completed for the town of 
Bourg by Aimé MILLET. 

—Another professional beauty, Mrs. Corn- 
WALLIS West, is to favor America with the light 
of her countenance at the British Legation in 
Washington, 

—Like any quiet gentleman in Rome, King 
HvuMBERT goes about in a T-cart. Such was the 
simplicity of the equipage of the King and Queen 
that when they went to call on the Czar and his 
wife, when those worthies were last in Rome, 
they got through the guards with difficulty. 

—Mrs. SAMUEL Brigut, JOHN BRIGHT’s sister- 
in-law, who is visiting in Washington, is as deaf 
as HARRIET MARTINEAU was. 

—Mrs. GLADSTONE has no knack at dressing. 
She usually wears a rusty black silk, shapeless 
boots, and gloves en suite. She saves her mouey 
for the poor. 

—Twelve years before his death, and when his 
English was imperfect, Dor& told Eowarp Kine 
that he intended to go to America, and wanted 
to see the “ Rock Mountains’’ before he died 

—A coat of arms with two wolves as support- 
ers has been adopted by Lord WOLSELEY, show- 
ing the derivation of the name. 

—The monks of the abbey of Tréfontane now 
live in the abbey the year round, since the plant- 
ing of eucalyptus-trees on the Roman Campagna 
and the cultivation of the land have robbed the 
atmosphere of malaria in great measure. 

—Cuen Towers, Highgate, England, a fine 
mansion, with several acres of grounds, has been 
bought by IsMAIL, the ex-Khedive, for his home. 

—The Carnival at Nice was attended by Mr. 
GLADSTONE, who sat in a balcony, and was pelt- 
ed with confetti. 

—‘* The Star of the Sun,”’ the order conferred 
on the Princess Bismarck by the Shah of Per- 
sia, the highest decoration of Persia, is so large 
that it half covers the ball-room bodice, 

—Louts BLANc’s cat, which awaited him ev- 
ery night on the stairs on his return from tli 
Chamber of Deputies, died of grief a few days 
after his death, having refused to eat or drink 

—CasPaAR MOLNAR, a Christian merchant, 
while the attacks upon the Jews of Hungary are 
at their height, has bequeathed his whole prop- 
erty to the Jewish school at Salnok. 

—ARABI and his fellow-exiles wish that their 
danghters should enjoy the same advantages as 
their sons, and are quite willing that they should 
be instructed in Christianity, believing them al 
ready too well versed in the Koran to change 
their religion. ARaBtI himself learns English in 
order to read the newspapers. é 

A carved satin-wood bedstead on exhibition 
in Paris, ordered by an Indian prince, has large 
plates of repoussé silver; the four corners are 
statues of Greek, Italian, French, and Spanish 
girls, with movable eyes, and with gold snake 
bracelets twisted around the wrists of the hands 
which hold the fans they are supposed to be 
waving over the dreamer, while the mattress is 
a music-box playing airs from GoUNOD when any 
ove lies down on it. 

—The Queen’s birthday gift to ArTHur, Duke 
of Connaught, was an Egyptian Sphinx of onyx, 
in commemoration of his Egyptian exploits. 

—The first baptism in York minster since 1804 
took place a week or two since. The daughter 
of Sir WALTER Scort’s friend, Mr. Mornirtt, of 
Rokeby, was the last subject of baptism there. 

—Mrs. ANTHONY TROLLOPE has gone to Italy, 
and her adopted daughter, of whom Mr. TRo.- 
LOPE was very fond, is visiting in England. 

—An engagement, it is understood, will soon 
be announced between the Princess Vicrorta of 
Hesse, the Queen’s granddaughter, and the in 
mensely wealthy hereditary Grand Duke of 
Baden. 

—No more flagrant example of the blessings 
of being taxed for the support of an aristocracy 
can be found than in the fact that for the im- 
mense estate of Chatsworth the Duke of Devon- 
shire is taxed but about two hundred and eighty 
dollars ; for Blenheim, the Duke of Marlborough 
pays a tax of eighty-five dollars; for Woburn 
Abbey, the Duke of Bedford pays a hundred and 
thirty dollars; and for the famous old place of 
Hattield, Lord Salisbury pays a hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. 

—Mr. BuRNAND, editor of Punch, and author 
of Happy Thoughts, is forty-six years old, below 
middle height, with regular features, dark blue 
eyes, Overhanging brows, closely cropped hair 
(getting gray), a beard and mustache, genial ex- 
pression, and rotund figure. He jests incessant- 
ly. He has been twice married, and has fourteen 
children. THACKERAY was supposed to be the 
author of his first burlesque novel, Mokeanna. 

—The position of Professor of Ar: 
brige University, England, made vacant by the 
death of Professor PALMER, has been filled by 
Mr. RoBertson Smitha, the Biblical scholar. 

—The young wife of Sir Jutivs Benepicr, 
one of his finest pupils, has large liquid brown 
eyes, sweet manners, and delicate health. Sir 
JULIUS recently composed music for forty con- 
secutive hours unrelieved by sleep or food. 

—Rev. W. B. Greene, of Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts, is the great-grandnephew of General 
NATHANIEL GREENE of Revolutionary renown, 
while his wife is the General’s great-granddaugh- 
ter. 

—The father of the Right Hon. W. H. Suirn, 
one of the most successful public men of Eng 
land, now First Lord of the Admiralty, once kept 
a news stand in an obscure street, afterward es 
tablished a newspaper booth ata railway station, 
soon after almost controlling the newspaper- 
selling business in London, and realizing a for- 
tune of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
a year. 
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next 3 ch., 10 se. around the next 6 ch., 4 Fe, 
around the next 3 ch., 1 sl. on the same st. with 
the last of the preceding 9 sc., turn, 20 se. on the 
next 18 sc., working 2 each on the middle 2, 9 se. 
on the following 9 sc., 2 se. on the next 2 se.-in 
the preceding round; repeat the pattern from + 
to + 3 times, but in the first 
repetition connect the first 8 
of the 30 se. with the last 8 
of the previous 9 sc.; close 
with 6 se. on the last 6 st. in 
the round. 6th round.—58 
ch., 6 se. on the first 6 se. in 
the preceding round, 1 short 
de., 24 de., and 1 short de. 
on the next 22 
sc. in the preced- 
ing round, 1 short 
de., 10 de., and 1 
short de. on each 
of the next two 
scallops, 1 short 
de., 16 de., and 1 
short de, around 
the following 
scallop, 1 short 
de., 10 de., and 1 
short de. around 
cach of the next 
twoscallops,then 


Lace Collars.—Crochet Irish Point. 
Figs. 1-4. 

Turse collars are worked in crochet with very 
fine cotton and a fine needJe. Fig. 1 is composed 
of detached leaves and rosettes, which are work- 
ed separately, and then 
connected by an imitation 
guipure ground formed of 
chain stitch bars inter- 
spersed with loops or pi- 
cots For each of the 
leaves work the raised cen- 
tre by winding the thread 
fifteen times around a fine 
Jead-pencil or a 
coarse knitting- 
needle, slip off the 
coils, and work 26 
se. (single crochet) 






































around them for 
the lst round. In 
the 2d round work 
1 sl. (slip stitch) 
around the upright 
back veins of ev- 
ery se. in the 1st 





Brocape anp Satin Mervertieux 
Evening Dress.—Front.—[ For Back, 
see Page 188. ] 


For description see Supplement. 


Brocape anp Satin Evenrne Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 1.—Bratwwep Camen’s-nain Dress.—Cut Fig. 2.—Portin anp Figurep Vetver Dress. 
Pattern, No. 3399: Basque, Over-Skirt, Cur Parrern, No. 3400: Basque, Over-Sxirt, : 
, AND Skirt, 20 Cents Eacu. AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. , ‘ : 
Emprowwerep Work-Basket. r ees ; ti Suppl t r tt cee ipti . Seiniisuiet Manes wis co nn 
a : ne * or description see Supplemen or pattern and description see Supple’ . For design and description see Supplement 
For design see Supplement, No. XI, Fig. 52. No. IL, Figs. 13-17. 5B No. V., Figs, 26 and 27. PP ° 


round. 8d round.—31 sc. on the 26 sl. in the preceding round, increasing 
at regular intervals. 4th round.—36 se. around the 81 sc. in the preceding 
round, 5th round.—7 se. around the first 7 st., + 16 ch. (chain stitch), 1 
dc. (double crochet) on the 8th of the 16 ch., 3 ch., 1 de. on the 4th of the 
16 ch., 3 ch., 2 sc. on the next 2 se., turn, 4 se, around each of the next two 
8 ch., 12 se. around the following 8 ch., 4 sc. around each of the next two 3 
ch., 1 sl. on the last sc. worked on the circle, turn, 30 se. on the last 28 se., 
working 2 each on the middle 2, 2 se. on the next 2 

sc. in the preceding round ; repeat twice from 
+, but in each repetition connect the 

first 8 of the 30 sc. with the last 8 
of the 30 se. in the preceding 
pattern, putting the needle 
through a st. of the latter 
before inserting it at the 
st. on which the se. is 
to be worked, and 
working off the st, 
together with the 
veins of the sc.; 
after the second 
repetition work 
1 se. on the 
next st. in the 
preceding 
round, turn, 

9 se. on the 
last 9 of the 
preceding 30 
se.,, 10 ch., 1 
de. on the 4th 

of them, 3 ch., 

1 sl. on the 
last of the 9 
sc., turn, 4 se. 
around —_ the 


1 short de., 24 de, and 1 short de. around the next 22 sc., 5 se, on the next 
5 sc., 28 sc. on the last 28 of the 58 ch. at the beginning of the round, at the 
same time catching in the first 28, 3 sc. around the middle 2 of the 58 ch., 
28 sc. on the free veins of the first 28 ch., 4 sc. on the next 4 sc., fasten off. 
This completes one leaf. For each small rosette work 12 cb., and close into 
a ring with 1 sl., then work 24 se. around it, and 1 sl. on the first of the 24; 
next work 6 times alternately 7 ch. and 1 sc. on the following 4th of the 24 
se., then > 6 se., of which the 2d and 3d, 3d and 4th, 

and 4th and 5th are separated by a p. (picot, com- 
posed of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of them) 
around the next 7 ch., 6 se., of which 
the 2d and 3d, and 4th and 5th, are 
separated by a p., around the fol- 
lowing 7 ch. ; repeat twice from 
*; close with 1 sl. on the 
first se. in the round. Con- 
nect the sprigs and ro- 
settes at the stitches 
shown in Fig. 3, which 
gives a section in full 
size, by means of 
chain stitch bars 
that are ornament- 
ed with picots, con- 
necting to the fig- 
ures with either 

a single or a 
double crochet, 
according to the 
illustration, and 
working back 

in slip stitch 
over the ch. of 
the bars wher- 
ever it is neces- 
sary to reach a 





ig. 1.—Lace Cotiar.—Crocuet IrisH 
Point.—|See Fig, 3.] 




































Fig. 2.—Lace Cottar.—Crocnet Irisn 
Point.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Fig. 2.—Paintep Fan. 














Watt-Pocker. 


3 sige For pattern and description see Supplement ¢ a 
Fig. 3.—Secrios or Crocuet Couiar, Fic. 1.—Fuit Size. ” No. X., Figs. 50 and 51. , Fig. 4.—Section or Crocuet Couiar, Fic. 2.—Fcut Size, 
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point. Work 3 rounds entirely 
around the collar. The first of 
these consists of single de. sepa- 
rated by 2ch.,1 p.,and2ch. The 
second is composed of single de. 
separated by 5 ch., worked around 
the ch. of the preceding round. 
For the last round finish the upper 


edge by working 6 se. 
around every 5 ch., 
and around the ends 
and bottom work as 
follows: * 12 se. 
around the next and 
the following 5 ch, to- 
gether, 7 ch., connect 
to the 4th of the pre- 
ceding 12 sc., 10 se., 
the 3d and 4th, 5th 
and 6th, and 7th and 
8th, separated by 1 p., 
around the 7 ch. ; re- 
peat from *, but at 
the middle ofa scallop, 
and in the hollow be- 
tween scallops, vary as 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. A narrow mus- 
lin band is joined to 
the top of the collar. 
The cuff to match is 
made ten inches long. 

The collar Fig. 2 is 
composed of 3 rows 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Strp ror Cuitp rrom 2.7To 5 
Years otp.—Back anp Front.—Cot Par- 
TERN, No. 8405: Price, 15 Cents, 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 18-24, 


the coils and hold them 
between thumb and fore- 
finger of the left hand, 
and work 36 te. (treble 
crochet) around the cir- 
cle, closing with 1 sc. on 
the first of them; then, 
to finish the rosette, 
work 12 times alter- 
nately 5 ch. and 1 se. 
on the following 5th st. 
Work every following 
one in the same man- 
ner, but connect the 
middle ch, of the 5 in 
the llth and 12th ch. 
scallops to the middle 
ch. in the 5th and 6th 
scallops of the preced- 
ing rosette. Work the 
same number of rosettes 
for the top and the bot- 
tom row, about 20 will 
be required, and one 
more for the middle row. 
Connect the scallops of 
the middle row to those 
of the top row, and those 
in the bottom row to the 
middle row, in the man- 
ner shown in the illus- 
tration. Edge the front 
and the bottom of the 
collar as follows: Ist 
round, — Alternately 1 
se. around the next 5 
ch.and 5 ch. 2d round. 
—Alternately 1. se. 
around the next 5 ch. 
in the preceding round 
and 7 ch. 38d round.— 
Work as in the preced- 
ing round, but in every 
hollow between two scal- 
lops catch together the 
q ch. on both sides 
with 1 se. Continue this 
round across the upper 
edge as follows: 2 ch., 
1 de., 2 ch., and 1 de. 
around the edge st. of the 
2d and Ist rounds, then 
2 ch, * 1 de. around 
the next 5 ch. of the 
next rosette, twice alter- 
nately 2 ch. and 1 se. 
around the next 5 ch., 
then 2 ch., 1 de. around 
the following 5 ch., 3 
ch,, 2 te., the upper veins 
worked off together 
around the last 5 ch. of 
this and the first 5 ch. of 
the next rosette, 3 ch.; 
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CasuMereE EventnG Dress. 
Back.—|{ For Front, see 
Page 188.] 

For description see Supplemeut. 


Brocape anp VELvet Dress, 
Back.—| For Front, see 
Page 189.] 


For description see Supplement. 


Drrss or Praty anv Inpta Fravren Woot. 
Baokx.—[For Front, see Page 189.)—Cur Pat- 
tren, No. 3401: Panter Basque, Over- 
Skirt, AnD Skier, 20 Cents acu. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L., Figs. 1-12. 


CuecKeD Sitk Dress TRIMMED WITH 
Vetiver Rissox.—Back.—{ For Front, 
see Page 188.] 

For description see Supplement. 
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of small rosettes, which 
are begun separately, 
and connected in the 
course of the work. <A 
section in full size is 
shown in Fig. 4. For 
each rosette wind the 
thread 25 times around 
a pencil about three- 
quarters of an inch in 
circumference, slip off 


Fans.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See ilinstrations on page 180. 

Tue fan shown in Fig. 
1 has ebonized sticks 
with gilt ornamentation, 
and a black satin leaf, 
which is decorated with 
embroidered yellow irises, 
Fig. 2 has sticks of dark 
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Fig. 1.—Ptam Woot Dress wirn Carpe.—Ceur Par- 
Tern, No. 3396: Potonaisk anp Trimmep Skirt, 
25 Cents eacn; Capr, 10 Cents. 

For pattern aud description see Suppl., No. IV., Fig. 25. 


Fig. 2.—Casnuerr Dress.—Cut Part- 
TERN, No. 3397: Basque, Over-Sxirt, 
AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 

For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Dress or PLAIn AnD Ficurep 
Woot.—Cur Parrern, No. 3398: Basgur, 
Over-Skirt, AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
For description see Supplement. 
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repeat from + , and close the upper 
edge as it began. 4th round.—~ 
Work around the front and sides 
alternately 6 ch., the middle 2 sep- 


l picot, e mposed of 5 


ch. and 1 se. on the first of them, 
and 1 se. around the next 7 ch.: 
hollow between scallops 


work asin the 3d round; 
along the upper edge 
alternately 1 ch. and 1 
de. on the following 
2d st. 


Pen -Wiper. 

Tuis pen-wiper is 
made of narrow strips 
of black cloth notched 
at the edges, which are 
rolled up, and held to- 
gether by a red velvet 
band somewhat nar- 
rower The velvet is 
ornamented with a net- 
work of old gold silk 
cord and fancy stitches 
in blue and gold-color- 
ed silk, and is edged 
with narrow tassel 
fringe. The handleis a 
miniature shawl strap, 
made either of light 
leather, or of ribbon 
wire covered with silk. 


or 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Apron ror CuHILp From 1 
brown wood, and an olive ro 4 Years otp.—Froyt ann Back.—Ccet 
Patrern, No. 3406: 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., F 


Price, 15 Cents 


igs. 47-49. 


satin leaf, with painted 
sprays of pink roses, 
as shown in the illus- 
tration. 


Work-Basket. 
See illustration on p. 180, 

Tue basket is « f gild- 
ed wicker-work, lined 
with old gold satin, and 
decorated on each side 
with a valance of cop- 
per colored velveteen 
ornamented with an ap- 
pliqué in Spanish em- 
broidery. Each valance 
is cut thirteen inches 
deep and ten inches 
long, which is the dis- 
tance between the han- 
dles It is rounded 
at th bottom, lined 
with foundation, and 
hemmed down at the 


edge The design for 
the embroidery is given 
in Fig. 52, Supplement. 
Transfer the outlines to 
écru linen, and define 


them with a fine gold 
cord sewed down with 
wide button-lole stitch- 
es in silk twist, forming 
the cord into loops at 
regular intervals as seen 
on the design ; where 
these loops touch an 
adjacent outline they 
are fastened in by a 
button-hole stitch, and 
where two or more of 
them meet they are link- 
ed together. Edge the 
central figure in vellow 
silk butt Db hole stitch- 
es, and fill in the sur- 
face in feather stitch 
with two shades of 
pink silk. The drooping 
flower is in dull blue, 
and the arabesques are 
in shades of olive silk. 
After completing the 
work, cut away the linen 
ground from around 
and between the fig- 
ures, and apply the em- 
broidery on the vel- 
veteen. The upper edge 
of the basket and the 
foot are bound with vel- 
veteen. The valances 
are taken up by three 
pleats, and fastened on 
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the basket with the ends covered by fan-pleatings 
of velveteen lined with old gold satin. A narrow 
crochet border in tinselled cord and copper-color- 
ed silk covers the inner edge of the binding, The 
lower edge of the valances and the handles are 
trimmed wit’, ball tassels of copper-colored silk. 





YOLANDE. 
(Continued from front page.} 
sister, regarding him with a curious look. “ Are 
you going to install her as mistress of the 


Towerr °” 

“Take her to Lynn!” he said, with a scornful 
laugh. “ Yes, I should think so! Cage her up 
with that old cat, indeed !” 

“She is my aunt as well as yours, and I will 
not have her spoken of like that,” said Mrs. Gra- 
ham, sharply. 

“She is my aunt,” said this young man; “and 
she is yours; and she is an old cat as well. Nev- 
er mind, Polly. You will see such things at Lynn 
as your small head never dreamed of. The place 
has just been starved for want of money. You 
must see that when you think of Inverstroy: look 
how well everything is done there. And then, 
when you consider how we have been working to 
pay off scores run up by other people—that seems 
rather hard, doesn’t it ?” 

“7 don’t think so—I don’t think so at all!” his 
sister said, promptly. “Our family may have 
made mistakes in poiitics; but that was better 
than always truckling to the winning side. We 
have nothing to be ashamed of. And you ought 
to be very glad that so much of the land remains 
ours,” 

“Well, you will see what can be made of it,” 
her brother said, confidently. “I don’t regret 
now the long struggle to keep the place together ; 
and once we get back Corrievreak, we'll have the 
water-shed for the march again.” 

His face brightened up at this prospect. 

“ That will be something, Polly ?” he said, gay- 
ly. “What a view there is from the tops all 
along that march! You've got the whole of In- 
verness-shire spread out around you like a map. 
I think it was £8000 my grandfather got for 
Corrievreak ; but I suppose Sir John will want 
£15,000. I know he is ready to part with it, for 
it is of little use to him; it does not lie well with 
his forest. But if we had it back—and with the 
sheep taken off Allt-nam-ba—” 

“Jim says you ought to make Corrievreak the 
sanctuary,” his sister remarked; and indeed she 
seemed quite as much interested as he in these 
joyful forecasts. 

“Why, of course. There couldn’t be a better—” 

“And I was saying that if you planted the 
Rushen slopes, and built a good large comfort- 
able lodge there, you would get a far better rent 
for the forest. You know it isn’t like the old 
days, Archie: the people who come from the 
south now come because it is the fashion; and 
they must have a fine house for their friends—” 

“Yes, and hot luncheons sent up the hill, 
with champagne glasses and table napkins!” said 
he. “No more biscuits and a flask to last you 
from morning till night. The next thing will be 
a portable dining-table that can be taken up into 
one of the corries ; and then they will have finger- 
glasses, I suppose, after lunch. No matter. For 
there is another thing, my sweet Mrs. Graham, 
that perhaps you have not considered: it may 
come to pass that, as time goes on, we may not 
have to let the forest at all. That would be much 
better than being indebted to your tenant for a 
day's stalking in vour own forest.” 

And then, it seemed to strike him that all this 
planning and arranging—or the basis of Yo- 
lande’s fortune—sounded just a little bit mer- 
cenary 

“To hear us talking like this,” said he, with a 
laugh, “any one would imagine that I was mar- 
rying in order to improve the Lynn estate. Well, 
we haven't quite come to that yet, I hope. If it 
were merely a question of money, I could have 
gone to America, as I said. That would have 
been the market for the only kind of goods I’ve 
got to sell, No. Idon’t think any one can bring 
that against me.” 

“I, for one, would not think of accusing you of 
any such thing,” said his sister, warmly. “I 
lope you would have more pride. Jim was poor 
enough when I married him.” 

“Now if I were marrying for money,” said he 
—and he seemed eager to rebut this charge—“ I 
would have no scruples at all about asking Yo- 
lande to go and live at Lynn. Of course it would 
be a very economical arrangement. But would 
I? I should think not. I wouldn’t have her 
shut up there for anything. But I hope she will 
like the house, as a visitor, and get on well with 
my father and my aunt. Don’t you think she 
will produce a good impression? » What I hope 
for most of all is that Jack Melville may take a 
fancy to her. That would settle it in a minute, 
you know. Whatever Melville approves, that is 
right—at the Towers or anywhere else. , It’s his 
cheek, you know. He believes in himself, and ev- 
erybody else believes in him. It isn’t only at 
Gress that he is the dominie. , ‘He is a scholar 
and a gentleman’—that is my beloved auntie’s 
pet phrase, as if his going to Oxford on_ the 
strength of the Ferguson scholarship. made him 
an authority on the right construction of a sahn- 
on ladder.” 

“Is that the way you speak of yourfriends be- 
hind their back ?” 

“ Well, he jumps upon me considerable,” said 
he, frankly; “and I may as.well.take it out of 
him when he is at Gress.and 1am in Egypt. No 
matter. If he takes a fancy to Yolande it will 
be all right. That is how they do with cigars 
and wines in London—‘ specially selected and ap- 
proved by Messrs. So-andéso.’ It is a guarantee 
of genuine quality. And so it will be ‘ Yolande 
Winterbourne, approved by Jack Melville, of 
Monaglen, and forwarded on to Lynn Towers.’” 





“If that is all, that can be easily managed,” 
said his sister, cheerfully. ‘When she is with 
us at Inverstroy we will take her over to call on 
Mrs. Bell.” 

“T know what Mrs. Bell will call her—I know 
the very phrase: she will say, ‘She is a bonnie 
doo, that.’ The old lady is rather proud of: the 
Scotch she picked up in the south.” 

“She ought to be prouder of the plunder she 
picked up further south still. She ‘drew up wi’ 
glaiket Englishers at Carlisle Ha’’ to some pur- 
pose.” 

“Yes; and Jack Melville will have every pen- 
ny of it; and a good solid nest-egg it must be by 
this time. I am certain the old lady has an eye 
on Monaglen. What an odd thing it would be if 
Melville were to have Monaglen handed over to 
him just as we were getting back Corrievreak ! 
I think there are some curious changes in store in 
that part of the world.” 

At this point Mrs. Graham pulled up her sorry 
steed, and waited until the rest of the cavalcade 
came along. 

“Yolande dear,” said she, in a tone of remon- 
strance, “why don’t you come on in front, and 
get less of the dust ¥” 

Yolande did as she was bid. 

“T have been so much interested,” said she, 
brightly. “What a chance it is to learn about 
Afghanistan and Russia—from one who knows, 
as Colonel Graham does! You read and read in 
Parliament; but they all contradict each other. 
And Colonel Graham is quite of my papa’s opin- 
10n. 

“Well, now, the stupidity of it!” said pretty 
Mrs. Graham, with an affected petulance. “ You 
people have been talking away about Afghanis- 
tan, and Archie and I have been talking away 
about the Highlands—in the African desert. 
What is the use of it? We ought to talk about 
what is around us.” 

“T propose,” said the Master of Lynn, “ that 
Yolande gives us a lecture on the antiquities of 
Karnac.” 

“Do you know, then, that I could ?” said she. 
“ But not this Karnac. No; the one in Brittany. 
I lived near it at Auray, for a long time, before I 
was taken to the Chateau.” 

“My dear Yolande,” exclaimed Mrs. Graham, 
“if you will tell us about yourself, and your early 
life, and all that, we will pack off all the mum- 
mies and tombs and pillars that ever existed.” 

“ But there is no story at all, except a sad one,” 
said the girl. “My uncle was a French gentle- 
man—ah, so kind he was !—and One day in the 
winter he was shot in the woods when he and the 
other gentlemen were out. Oh, it must have been 
terrible when they brought him home—not quite 
dead! But they did not tell me; and perhaps I 
was too young to experience all the misery. But 
it killed my aunt, who had taken me away from 
England when my mother died. She would not 
see any one; she shut herself up; then one morn- 
ing she was found dead; and then they sent for 
my father, and he took me to the ladies at the 
Chateau. That is all. Perhaps if I had been 
older I should have understood it more, and been 
more grieved ; but now, when I look back at Au- 
ray and our living there, 1 think mostly of the 
long drives with my aunt, when my uncle was 
away at the chase, and often and often we drove 
along the peninsula of Quiberon, which not every 
one visits. And was it a challenge, then,” she 
added, in a brighter way, “about a lecture on 
Carnac? Oh, I can give you one very easily. 
For I have read all the books about it, and I can 
give you all the theories about it, each of which 
is perfectly self-evident, and all of them quite con- 
tradictory. ShallI begin? It was a challenge.” 

“No, Yolande, I would far rather hear your 
own theory,” said he, gallantly. 

“Mine? I have not the vanity,” she said, 
lightly. “ But this is what all the writers do not 
know, that besides the long rows of stones in 
the open plains—oh, hundreds and thousands, so 
thick that all the farm-houses and the stone 
walls have been built of them—besides these, all 
through the woods, wherever you go, you come 
upon separate dolmens, sometimes almost cover- 
ed over. My aunt and I used to stop the car- 
riage, and go wandering through the woods in 
search; and always we thought these were the 
graves of pious people who wished to be buried 
in a sacred place—near where the priests were 
sacrificing in the plain—and perhaps that their 
friends had brought their bodies from some dis- 
tant land.” 

“ Just as the Irish kings were carried to Iona 
to be buried,” said the Master. 

“ But, Yolande dear,” said Mrs. Graham, who 
was more interested in the story of Yolande’s 
youth than in Celtic monuments, “ how did you 
come to keep up your English, since you have 
lived all your life in France ?” 

“ But my aunt spoke English, naturally,” said 
she. “Then at the Chateau one of the ladies also 
spoke it—oh, I assure you, there was no European 
Janguage she did not speak, nor_any country she 
did not know, for she had been travelling éom- 
panion to a noble lady. 
was that you must learn Latin as the first key. 

“Then. did you, learn Latin, Yolande ?” ‘the 
Master of Lynn inguired,, with some vague ini- 
pression .that’ the question, was -jocular, for Yo- 
-lande had not revealed any traves of erudition. 

“If you will examine me in -Virgil, I think I 
‘shall pass,” said she “ but in Horace—not at all, 
It is distressing the way he twists the meaning 
about the little short lines, and hides it away; I[ 
never had patience enough for him. Ah, there is 


one who does not hide his meaning, there is oné , 


who can write the line that goes straight and 
sounding and majestic. You have not to puzzle 
over the meaning when it is Victor Hugo who re- 
counts to you the story of Ruy Blas, of Cromwell, 
of Angelo, of Hernani. That is not the poetry 
that is made with needles.” 

Mrs. Graham was scarcely prepared for this 
declaration of faith. 


And always her belief ‘ 





“‘ My dear Yolande,” said she, cautiously, “ Vic- 
tor Hugo’s dramas are very fine; but I would 
not call them meat for babes. At the Chateau, 
now—” 

“Oh, they were strictly forbidden,” she said, 
frankly. ‘“ Madame would have stormed if she 
had known. But we read them all the same. 
Why not? What is the harm? Every one 
knows that there is crime and wrong in the world ; 
why should one shut one’s eyes ?—that is folly. 
Is it not better to be indignant that there should 
be such crime and wrong? If there is any one 
who takes harm from such writing, he must be a 
strange person.” 

“ At all events, Yolande,” said he, “I hope you 
don’t think that all kings are scoundrels, and all 
convicts angels of light? Victor Hugo is all 
very well, and he thunders along in fine style; 
but don’t you think he comes awfully near being 
ridiculous? He hasn’t much notion of a joke, 
hashe? Don’t you think heis rather too portent- 
ously solemn ?” 

Well, this inquiry into Yolande’s opinions and 
experiences—which was intensely interesting to 
him, and naturally so—was eliciting some odd 
revelations ; for it now appeared that she had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the French, as a na- 
tion, were a serious and sombre people. 

“ Do you not think so?” she said, with wide eyes. 
“Oh, I have found them so grave. The poor peo- 
ple in the fields, when you speak to them and they 
answer, it is always with a sigh; they look sad 
and tired; the care of work lies heavily on them. 
And at the Chateau also everything was so se- 
rious and formal; and when we paid visits there 
was none of the freedom, the amusement, the 
good-humor, of the English house. Sometimes, 
indeed, at Oatlands, at Weybridge, and once or 
twice in London, when my papa has taken me to 
visit, I have thought the mamma a little blunt in 
her frankness—in the expectation you would find 
yourself at home without any trouble on her part ; 
but the daughters—oh, they were always very 
kind, and then so full of interest, about boating, or 
tennis, or something like that—always so full of 
spirits, and cheerful—no, it was not in the least 
like a visit to a French family. In France, how 
many years is it before you become friends with 
a neighbor? In England, if you are among nice 
people, it is—to-morrow. You, dear Mrs. Gra- 
ham, when you came to Oatlands, what did you 
know about me? Nothing.” 

“Bless the child, had I not my eyes?” Mrs. 
Graham exclaimed. 

“ But before two or three days you were calling 
me by my Christian name.” 

“Indeed I did,” said Mrs. Graham; “if it is a 
Christian name, which I doubt. But this I may 
suggest to you, my dear Yolande, that you don’t 
pay me a compliment, after the friendship you 
speak of, and the relationship we are all hoping 
for, in calling me by my married name. The 
name of Polly is not very romantic— 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Graham, I couldn’t!” said Yo- 
lande, almost in affright. 

“Of course not,” said the pretty young matron, 
with one of her most charming smiles. “Of 
course you couldn’t be guilty of such familiarity 
with one of my advanced age. But I suppose 
Jim is right; I am getting old. Only he doesn’t 
seem to consider that a reason for treating me 
with any increasing respect.” 

“T am sure I never thought of such a thing,” 
Yolande protested, almost in a voice of entreaty. 
“ How could you imagine it ?” 

“Very well. But if you consider that ‘ Polly’ 
is not in accordance with my age or my serious 
character as a mother and a wife, there is a com- 
promise in ‘ Mary,’ which, indeed, was my proper 
name until I fell into the hands of men. I used 
always to be called Mary, until Archie and Jim 
began with their impertinence. And when we 
are in the Highlands together, you know, and you 
are staying with us at Inverstroy, or we are visit- 
ing you at Allt-nam-ba, or when we are all together 
at the Towers, what ever would the people think 
if they heard you call me ‘Mrs. Graham’? They 
would think we had quarrelled.” 

“Then you are to be my sister Mary?” said 
Yolande, placidly ; but the Master of Lynn flush- 
ed with pleasure when he heard that phrase. 

“ And I will be your champion and protectress 
when you come into our savage wilds in a way 
you can’t dream of,” continued pretty Mrs. Gra- 
ham. “You don’t know how we stand by each 
other in the Highlands. We stand up for our 
own; and you will be one of us in good tiine. 
And you haven't the least idea what a desperate 
person I am when my temper is up—though Jim 
would tell you he knows. Well, now, I suppose 
that is the convent over there, behind those palins ; 
and we have been chattering the whole way about 
the Highlands, and Victor Hugo, and I don’t know 
what; and I haven’t the least idea what we are 
going to see or what we have to do.” 

But here the dragoman came up to assume 
the leadership of the party, and the Master of 
Lynn allowed’ himself to be’ eclipsed. He was 
not sorry., He was interested far less inthe 
thitigs around him than in‘ the glimpses he had 
just got of Yolande’s earlier years; and’ he was 
trying to place these one” after another, to*make 
a connected. picture of ‘her life tip till the time 
that this journey brought’ him and: her together? 
Could anything be more préocéupying thari this 


»stady of the companion who was to be with him 


through all’the long future tite?" “And already’, 
she Was rélated to him; she had chosen his‘sis-" 
ter to be hers. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
A PHRASE. 


Burt these idle wanderings of theirs in Upper 
Egypt were destined to come to a sudden end. 
One evening they were coming down the river, 
and were about to pass Merhadj, when they saw 
young Ismat Effendi putting off in another boat, 
evidently with the intention of intercepting them. 





They immediately ordered their boat to be pulled 
in to the shore; and as Ismat said he wanted to 
say something to them, they stepped on board 
his father’s dahabeeyah, and went into the saloon, 
for the sake of coolness. 

Then the bright-faced young Egyptian, who 
seemed at once excited and embarrassed, told 
them, in his fluent and oddly phrased English, 
that he was much alarmed, and that his alarm 
was not on account of any danger that might 
happen to them, but was the fear that they might 
think him discourteous and inhospitable. 

“Who could think that ?” said pretty Mrs. Gra- 
ham, in her sweetest way. 

“Of course not. What’s the matter 2” said her 
husband, more bluntly. 

Then young Ismat proceeded to explain that 
the latest news from the capital was not satis- 
factory; that many Europeans were leaving the 
country; that the reports in the journals were 
very contradictory; and that, in short, no one 
seemed to know what might not happen. And 
then he went on to implore them, if he suggested 
that they ought to return to Cairo, and satisfy 
themselves of their safety by going to the Eng- 
lish Consulate there, not to imagine that he wish- 
ed them to shorten their visit, or that his father 
desired to dispossess them of the dahabeeyah. 
“How could that be,” he said, quite anxiously, 
“when here was another dahabeeyah lying idle ? 
No; the other dahabeeyah was wholly at their 
service for as long as they chose; and it would 
be a great honor to his father, and the highest 
happiness to himself, if they were to remain at 
Merhadj for the longest period they could com- 
mand; but was he not bound, especially when 
there were two ladies with them, to let them 
know what he had heard, and give them coun- 
sel?” 

“My dear fellow, we understand perfectly,” 
said Colonel Graham, with his accustomed good- 
humor. “And much obliged for the hint. Fact 
is, I think we ought to get back to Cairo in any 
case; for those women-folk want to have a turn 
at the bazars, and by the time-they have half 
ruined us, we shall just be able to get along to 
Suez to catch the Ganges—” 

“We must have plenty of time in Cairo,” said 
Mrs. Graham, emphatically. 

“Oh yes,” said he. “ Never mind the danger. 
Let them buy silver necklaces, and they won’t 
heed anything else. Very well, Mr. Ismat, come 
along with us now and have some dinner, and we 
can talk things over. We shall just be in time.” 

“May I?” said the young Egyptian to Mrs. 
Graham. “TI am not intruding ?” 

“We shall be delighted if you will come with 
us,” said she, with one of her most gracious 
smiles, 

“Tt will not be pleasant for me when you go,” 
said he. “There is not much society here.” 

“Nor will you find much society when you 
come to see us at Inverstroy, Mr. Ismat,” she an- 
swered, “ But we will make up for that by giv- 
ing you a true Highland welcome: shall we not, 
Yolande dear ?” 

Yolande was not in the least embarrassed. 
She had quite grown accustomed to consider the 
Highlands as her future home. 

“T hope so,” she said, simply. “We are not 
likely to forget the kindness Mr. Ismat has shown 
to us.” 

“ Oh, mademoiselle !” said he. 

Now this resolve to go back to Cairo, and to 
get along from thence in time to catch the P. and 
O. steamer Ganges at Suez, was hailed with satis- 
faction by each member of thie little party, though 
for very different reasons. Mr. Winterbourne 
was anxious to be at St. Stephen’s before the 
Budget ; and he could look forward to giving un- 
interrupted attention to his Parliamentary du- 
ties, for Yolande was going on to Inverstroy with 
the Grahams. Yolande herself was glad to think 
that soon she would be installed as house-mistress 
at Allt-nam-ba; she had all her lists ready for 
the shops at Inverness ; and she wanted time to 
have the servants tested before her father’s arriv- 
al. Mrs. Graham, of course, lived in the one 
blissful hope of seeing Baby again ; while her - 
husband was beginning to think that a little 
salmon-fishing would be an excellent thing. But 
the reason the Master of Lynn had for welcom- 
ing this decision was much more occult. 

“Polly,” he had said to his sister on the pre- 
vious day, “do you know, your friend Miss Yo- 
lande—” 

“My friend!” she said, staring at him. 

“She seems more intimate with you than with 
any one else, at all events,” said he “Well, I 
was going to say that she takes things pretty 
coolly.” 

“| don’t understand you.” 

“T say she takes things very coolly,” he re- 
peated. “No one would imagine she was en- 
gaged at all.” 

“ Are you complaining of her already ?” 

“T am not complaining ; I am stating a fact.” 

“What is wrong, then?» Do you want her to 
go’ about proclaiming her engagement? Why, 
she can’t. You haven’t given her an engagement 
fing yet. Give her her engagement ring first, 
and then she’can go about’and show it.” 

* “Oh, you Know very well what I mean, You 
rece that no one cares less about sentimental- 

y'apd that sort of thing than I do; I don’t be- 
fieve in it much; but still—she is just a trifle 
. too* business like. She seems to say: ‘Did I 
promise‘ to~niarry? Oh, very well; all right, 
when the time comes. Call again to-morrow.’ 
Of éourse my idea would not be to have a ‘lan- 
-guishing léve-sick maiden always lolloping at 
your elbow; but her absolute carelessness and 
indifference—” 

“Oh, Archie, how can you say such a thing! 
She is most friendly with you—” 

“ Friendly! Yes; so she is with Graham: Is 


” 


it the way they bring up girls in France ?—to have 
precisely the same amount of friendliness for ev- 
erybody—lovers, husbands, or even other people’s 
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husbands. 


It is convenient, certainly ; 
might get mixed.” 
“T wonder to hear you,” 


but things 


said Mrs. Graham, in- 
dignantly. “You don’t deserve your good for- 
tune, The fact is, Yolande Winterbourne hap- 
pens to have very good health and spirits, and 
she is naturally light- hearted ; whereas you would 
sme to have her sombre and mysterious, I suppose ; 

r perhaps it is the excitement of lovers’ quar- 
pat that you want, Is that it? Do you want 
to be quarrelling and making up again all day 
long? Well, to tell you the “truth, “Archie, you 
haven’t hit on the right sort of girl. Now Shena 
Van would have suited you; she has a temper 
that would have given you amusement—” 

“Leave Miss Stewart alone,” he said, roughly. 
“T wish there were many women in the world 
like her: if there are, I haven’t met them.” 

“ Yolande is too good for you.” 

“So she seems to think, at all events.” 

“Why don’t you go and quarrel with her, then ? 
What is the use of coming and talking over the 
matter with me?” 

“With her? It wouldn’t interest her. She 
would rather talk about the price of coals, or the 
chances of the Irish getting Home Rule—any- 
thing but what ought to be the most important 
event in her life.” 

“ Archie,” said his sister, who did not attach 
too much seriousness to these temporary moods 
of disappointment, “if papa finds out that Mr. 
Winterbourne is half inclined, and more than 
half inclined, to favor Home Rule, he will go out 
of his senses.” 

“Let him go out of his senses,” said her bro- 
ther, with deliberate indifference. ‘I suppose 
the worst that could happen would be the break- 
ing off of the match.” 

But this possibility, involving the destruction 
of all her beautiful plans and dreams of the fu- 
ture, instantly awoke her alarm; and her protest 
was emphatic. 

“ Archie,” said she, regarding him sternly, “I 
beg you to remember that you are expected to act 
as a gentleman.” 

“1 don’t know what you mean,” he said. 

“TJ will tell you, plain enough. You have asked 
this girl to be your wife; she has accepted you; 
your engagement has been made known; and I 
say this, that if you were to throw her over—I 
don’t care for what reason—you would stamp 
yourself as a coward. Is that plain? A girl 
may be allowed to change her mind—at least 
she sometimes does, and there is not much said 
against her; but the man who engages himself 
to a girl, and allows the engagement to be known 
and talked about, and then throws her over, I say 
is a coward, neither more nor less. And 1 don’t 
believe it of you. I don’t believe you would al- 
low papa or any one eke to interfere, now the 
thing is settled. The Leslies are not made of 
stuff like that.” 

“That is all very well”—he was going to urge; 
but the impetuous little woman would have her 
Bay. 

“What is more, I honor her highly for her re- 
serve. There is nothing more disgusting than to 
see young people dawdling and fondling in the 
presence of others. You don’t want to be Jock 
and Jenny going to the fair, do you?” 

“Look here, Demosthenes,” he said, calmly. 
“You are as good as any one I know at drawing 
a herring across the scent; but you are perfectly 
aware all the time of what I mean.” 

This somewhat disconcerted her. 

“Well, I am—in a way,” said; and her 
tone was now rather one of appeal. “ But don’t 
vou see what life on board this boat is? It is all 
in the open. You can not expect any girl to be 
confidential when you have scarcely ever a chance 
of talking to her by herself. You must make al- 
lowances, Archie. I do know what you mean; 
but—but I don’t think you are right; and I, for 
one, am very glad to see her so light-hearted. 
You may depend on it, she hasn’t sacrificed any 
one else in order to accept you, Her cheerful- 
ness promises very well for the future—that is 
my idea of it; it shows that she is not thinking 
of somebody else, as even 
after they are engaged. Of course it isn’t the 
girl’s place to declare her sentiments; and it does 
happen sometimes that there is some one they 
would rather have had speak; and of course 
there is an occasional backward glance, even aft- 
er’ marriage. In Yolande’s case I don’t think 
there is.. One can not be certain; but I don’t 
think there is. And why should you be disap- 
pointed because she does not too openly show her 
preference? Of course she can’t—in this sort of 
life. But you will have the whole field to your- 
self. You have no rival; and she has a quickly 
grateful nature. You will have her all to your- 
self in the Highlands. Here she is waiting on 
her father half the time, and the other half Jim 
is making fun with her. At Inverstroy it will be 
quite different.” 

“Well, perhaps. 1 hope so,” said he. 

“Of course it will! You will have her all to 
yourself. Jim will be away at his fences and his 
pheasant coops, and I shall have plenty to do in 
the house. And if you want her to quarrel with 
you, I dare say she will oblige you. Most girls 
can manage that. But the first thing to be done, 
Archie—in sober seriousness—is to buy a very 
nice engagement ring for her at Cairo; and that 
will be always reminding her. And I do hope it 
will be a nice one, a very handsome one indeed. 
You ought not to consider expense on such an 
occasion. If you haven’t quite enough money 

with you, Jim will lend you some. It is certain- 
ly odd that she should have no family jewelry ; 
but it is all the greater opportunity for you to 
give her something very pretty; and you ought 
to show the Winterbournes, for your own sake, 
and for the sake of our family, that you can do 
the thing handsomely.” 

He laughed. 

“To hear you, Polly, one would think you were 
an old woman—a thorough old schemer. And 





she 


girls sometimes do, 


” 








yet how long is it since your chief delight in life 
used to be to go tomabogging down the face of 
Bendyerg ?” 

“T have learned a little common-sense since 
then,” said pretty Mrs. Graham, with a demure 
smile. 

Well, he did buy a very handsome ring for 
her when they got to Cairo; and Yolande was 
greatly pleased with it, and said something very 
kind and pretty to him. Moreover, there was a 
good deal of buying going on. The gentlemen at 
the Consulate had expressed the belief that they 
were in no immediate danger of having their 
throats cut; and they set to work to ransack the 
bazars with a right good will. Nor was there any 
concealment of the intent of most of those pur- 
chases. Of course they bought trinkets and bric- 
a-brac, mostly for presentation to their friends ; 
and Mr. Winterbourne insisted on Mrs, Graham 
accepting from him a costly piece of Syrian em- 
broidery on which she had set longing eyes during 
their previous visit. But the great mass of their 
purchases—at least of Mr. Winterbourne’s pur- 
chases—was clearly and obviously meant for the 
decoration of Yolande’s future home. Under 
Mrs. Graham’s guidance he bought all sorts of 
silk stuffs, embroideries, and draperies. He had 
a huge case packed with hand-graven brass-work 
—squat, quaint candlesticks, large shields, cups, 
trays, and what not; and once, when in an old 
curiosity shop, and Yolande happening to be 
standing outside, Mrs. Graham ventured to re- 
monstrate with him about the cost of some Rho- 
dian dishes he had just said he would take, he 
answered her thus: 

“My dear Mrs. Graham, when in Egypt we 
must do as the Egyptians do. Don’t you remem- 
ber the bride who came down to the river bring- 
ing with her her bales of carpets and her drove 
of donkeys? Yolande must have her plenishing 
—that is a good Scotch word, is it not?” 

“But I should think she must have about a 
dozen of those sheiks’ head-dresses already,” said 
pretty Mrs.Graham. ‘“ And we don’t really have 
so many fancy-dress balls in Inverness. Be- 
sides, she could not go as a sheik.” 

“Fancy-dress balls? Oh no; nothing of the 
kind. They will do for a dozen things in a room 
—to be pitched on to sofas or on the backs of 
chairs—merely patches of fine color.” 

“ And that,” said she, with a smile, looking at 
an antique Persian dagger with an exquisitely 
carved handle and elaborately inlaid sheath—*“ of 
what use will that be in the Highlands ?” 

“My dear madam,” said he, with a perfectly 
grave face, “I have not listened to your husband 
and your brother for nothing. Is it not necessa- 
ry to have something with which to gralloch a 
wounded stag?” 

“To gralloch a stag with a beautiful thing like 
that !” she exclaimed in horror. 

“And if it is too good for that, can not Yo- 
lande use it as a paper-knife? You don’t mean 
to say that when you and your husband came 
home from India you brought back no curiosities 
with you?” 

“Of course we did, and long before that Jim 
had a whole lot of things from the Summer Pal- 
ace at Pekin; but then we are old people. 
These things are too expensive for young people 
just beginning.” 

“The bride must have her plenishing,” said 
he, briefly; and then he began to bargain for a 
number of exceedingly beautiful Damascus tiles, 
which he thought would just about be sufficient 
for the construction of a tire-place. 

Nor were these people the least bit ashamed 
when, some days after this, they managed to 
smuggle their valuable cases on board the home- 
ward-bound steamer without paying the customs 
dues. Mr. Winterbourne declared that a nation 
which Was so financially mad as to levy an eight 
per cent. ad valorem duty on exports—or rather 
that a nation which was so mad as to tax ex- 
ports at all—ought not to be encouraged in its 
lunaey ; and he further consoled his conscience 
by reflecting that, so far from his party having 
spoiled the ~ Eg gyptians, it was doubtless all the 
other way; and that probably some £60 or £70 
of English money had been left in the Cairene 
bazars which had no right to be there. Howev- 
er, he was content. The things were such things 
as he had wanted; he had got them as cheaply 
as seemed possible; he would have paid more for 
them had it been necessary. For, he said to him- 
self, even the rooms of a Highland shooting-box 
might be made more picturesque and interesting 
by these art relics of other and former civiliza- 





tions. He did not know what kind of home the 
Master of Lynn was likely to provide for his 
bride; but good colors and good materials were 


appropriate anywhere ; and even if Yolande and 
her husband were to succeed to the possession of 
Lynn Towers, and even if the rooms there (as he 
had heard was the case at Balmoral) were dec- 
orated exclusively in Highland fashion, surely 
they could set aside some chamber for the recep- 
tion of those draperies, and potteries, and tiles, 
and what not, that would remind Yolande of her 
visit to the East. The bride must have her plen- 
ishing, he said to himself again and again. But 
they bought no jewelry of a good kind in Cairo; 
Mr. Winterbourne said he would rather trust 
Bond Street wares. 

And at last the big steamer slowly sailed away 
from the land, and they had begun their home- 
ward voyage. Mrs. Graham and her husband 
were on the hurricane-deck; she was leaning 
with both arms on the rail. 

“ Good-by, Egypt,” said she, as she regarded 
the pale yellow country under the pale turquoise 
sky. ‘“ You have been very kind to me. You 
have made me a most charming present to take 
back with me to the Highlands.” 

“What, then ?” said her husband. 

“ A sister.” 

“She isn’t your sister yet,” he said, gruffly. 

“She is; and she will be,” she answered, con- 








fidently. “Do you know, Jim, I had my hopes 


and wishes all the way out, but I could never be 
sure, for Archie is not easily caught. And I 
don’t think she distinguished him much from the 
others on the voyage here, except in so far as 
he was one of our party. Sometimes I gave it 
up, to tell you the truth. And then again it seem- 
ed so desirable in every way, for I had got to like 
the girl myself, and I could see that Archie would 
be safe with her; and I could see very well, 
too, that Mr. Winterbourne had his eyes open, 
and that he seemed very well disposed toward 
it.” 

“You must have been watching everybody like 
a cat,” her husband said, in not too compliment- 
ary fashion. 

“Can you wonder that I was interested ?” 
said, in protest. 
for us if he had brought some horrid insufferable 
creature to Lynn! I wouldn’t have gone near 
the place; and we have little enough society as 
it is. But that life on the Nile did it; and I 
knew it would the moment the dahabeeyah had 
started away from Asyout—being all by ourselves 
like that, and he paying her little attentions all 
day long. He couldn’t help doing that, could he ? 
—it wouldn’t have been civil. And I foresaw 
what the end would be; and I am very glad of 
it, and quite grateful to Egypt and the Nile, de- 
spite all the flies and the mosquitoes.” 

“T dare say it will turn out all right,” her hus- 
band said, indifferently. 

‘Well, you don’t seem very delighted,” she ex- 
claimed. “Is that all you have to say? Don’t 
you think it is a very good thing ?” 

“Well, yes, I do think it is a good thing. I 
have no doubt they will get on very well togeth- 
er. And in other respects the match will be an 
advantageous one.” 

“That is rather cold approval,” 
what disappointed. 

“Oh no, it isn’t,” said he, and he turned from 
looking at the retreating land, and regarded her. 
“T say I don’t think he could have chosen better, 
and I believe they will be happy enough; and 


she 


said she, some- 


they ought to be comfortable and well off. Isn’t 
that sufficient? He seems fond of her; I think 
they will lead a very comfortable life. What 
more ?” 


“But there is something behind what you say, 
Jim; I know there is,” she said. 

“And if there is, it is nothing very serious,” 
said he; and then he added, with a curious sort 
of smile: “I tell you I think it will come out all 
right; I am sure it will. But you can’t deny 
this, Polly—well, I don’t know how to put it. I 
may be mistaken. I haven’t as sharp eyes as 
yours. But I have a fancy that this marriage, 
though I have no doubt it will be a happy enough 
one, will be, on her side at least—” 

‘““ What, then ?” said his wife, peremptorily. 

“T don’t quite know whether the French have 
a phrase for it,” said he, evasively, but still with 
the same odd smile on his face. “ Probably they 
have; they ought to have, at least. At any rate, 
I have a kind of fancy—now it’s nothing very 
terrible—I say I have a dim kind of fancy that, 
on her side, the marriage will be something that 
might be called a mariage de complaisance. Oh, 
you needn’t go away in a temper! There have 
been worse marriages than a mariage d: 
plaisance.” 


com- 


[To BE OONTINUED.] 





“THE FOREST CITY” OF THE 
SOUTH. 


i iy the Northerner en route to Florida for the 

winter, Savannah is, in the case of those who 
travel by sea from New York, Boston, or Phila- 
delphia, a point of paramount interest from the 
outset until it has been left behind. He 
steamer for Savannah; it is his first stopping 
and resting place; and generally at Savannah he 
catches his first glimpse of semi-tropical vegeta- 
tion, and is introduced to Southern customs and 
ways to which he has heretofore been a stranger. 
After leaving Sandy Hook the one question is, 
“When shall we reach Savannah?” and this is 
asked many times on each day of the voyage of 
the captain, purser, steward, or any other officer 
of the ship with whom one may chance to have a 
few moments’ conversation. From each of these 
he receives the same answer, and if New York 
has been left on Saturday, it invariably is, ‘‘ Some 
time Monday night, sir: depends on the tide 
over the bar.’ The schedule time between 
New York and Savannah is fifty hours, but of 
course circumstances may lengthen or shorten the 
passage. 

Hatteras is passed with much trepidation on 
the part of the inexperienced traveller, for 
amount of reasoning or of assurance from the 
ship’s officers, or from more experienced sailors, 
can persuade him that “ off Hatteras” is not the 
most dangerous place in the world; he has strain 
ed his eyes to obtain a glimpse of its distant 
light-house or flashing light. At length the 
dawns on which he is to reach Savannah. The 
outer bar, marked by its weird siren buoy, whose 
moans haunt the ear long after it has been left 
astern, is crossed, and, if the tide is low, anchor 
is dropped on the inner bar, just off the slender 
white shaft of Tybee Light. Without the aid of 
a glass the passenger may see the hotel and cot- 
tages, closed for the season, and the glorious 
beach of hard white sand, on Tybee Island. 

These are well enough; but their background 
of forest is disappointing. He had expected, if 
not feathery palms and other tropical trees, at 
least something very different from what he had 
left behind in the North, and is disposed to ex- 
press himself unpleasantly in regard to the dense, 
sombre growth of pine which is all that he can 
see, stretching away indefinitely, unbroken and 
unrelieved, in either direction. He turns impa- 
tiently from Tybee Island, and finds objects for 
speculation and more immediate interest in the 


takes 


ho 


day 








several sailing vessels anchored outside the bar, 


“Just fancy what it would be | 











and flying from their foremast-heads the yellow 
flag denoting the presence on board of the dread- 
ed fever; for here, at the bar, 
tine ground, and, since its fearful visitation of a 
few years since, no city guards more rig 
against yellow fever than Savannah. 

At length the water has deepened sufficiently, 


is lower quaran 


rorously 


the anchor comes sullenly to the surface with a 
growl of the great chain at the hawse-hole, and 
at half-speed the ship moves on over the bar, 
leaving Tybee und the ill-omene d fi igs, and begins 


the ascent of the yellow river which leads to Sa 


vannah, fourteen miles away. The river winds 
its tortuous course between low salt- marshes, 
stretching away for miles on either side. A mile 
or two below the city these become rice fields, 
which in the winter are brown with stubble d 
form feeding grounds for the few rice birds pre it 
still linger about them, and for innumerable wild 
water-fowl, On the right bank of the river may 
also be seen a few clumps of the cabbage-palm 
or palmetto 

A few miles up the river from the bar, on the 
left, rise the low red walls of Fort Pulaski, which 
during the war the Confederates deemed impreg 
nable, but which was rendered untenable by the 
fire from the Federal batteries on Tybee Island, 
the guns of which were trained upon its maga 
zine. Although the breaches thus made in the 


walls of the fort have been long since repaired, 
their outlines may still be traced. Traces of pil- 
ing and other Confederate obstructions placed in 
various channels of the 


river may also still 
noted. A few miles farther up the river, on the 
same side, is Fort Jackson, smaller and less pre- 


tentious, but stronger than Fort Pulaski. From 
both of these troops were withdrawn some years 
ago, and both look deserted and neglected. 

As the city is approached the stillness of its 
water-front, as compared with that of a North- 
ern city, is Sabbatic, and is only relieved by the 
hoarse exhausts of steam from the several great 
cotton-presses which from September to January 
are at the height of their ac tivity. 

The principal hotels of Savannah are located 
on opposite sides of Johnson Square, in the heart 
of the city, from the centre of which rises a plain 
shaft of granite bearing neither name nor inscrip- 
tion; and often the tourist will be obliged to 
question several citizens before he learns that it 
is to the memory of General Nathaniel Greene, 


and was only intended by its builders as a tem- 
porary monument to remain until a more costly 
shaft could be afforded. 

There are but few regular sights to be “ done” 


in this pleasant old city, which is a relief to the 
traveller, weary from the rush and worry of North- 


ern life, or from the interminable sight-seeing of 
a European trip. He can “do” the city thorough- 
ly in a day, or if he is lazy, and has plenty of lei- 
sure, he may spend several days pleasantly and 


profitably in exploring its odd nooks and out-of- 
the-way corners. An early morning walk of two 
or three blocks from his hotel will take him 
the quaint old market-house, where the most 
striking feature to the Northerner is the predom- 
inance of negroes, men and women, with the lat- 
ter in the majority, in every department of its 
business. Some of them own commodious stalls, 
from which they conduct a brisk trade; but most 
of them do a curb-stone business on the 
outside the building. Here the old colored aunties 
and their youthful assistants hover over small 
fires built in the gutters, smoke their short pipes, 
and guard their small stock in trade, 


walks 


which often 


consists of but a couple of chickens, a dozen 
sweet-potatoes, a bundle of sugar-canes, or a few 
handfuls of okra. In the basement under the 
market are many small and very dark eating 


rooms, presided over by colored cooks, and appar- 
ently only intended for colored customers. 4] 
though the Savannah game, fish, and vegetable 
market is well supplied from the immediate vi 
cinity of the city, its staple 
from the North, New York, 
more each furnishing a share. 

The morning hours after 
pleasantly oceupied by a 
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past the Pulaski Monument, through pretty little 
Forsyth Park, and as far as the handsome monu- 
ment erected to the Confederate dead in the ex 
tension of the Park beyond. The quiet of the 
city is phenomenal, but is easily accounted for 
by the deep sand of the streets; for, with a few 
exceptions near the river-front, they are all un- 
paved, the property owners of this most conserv 
ative city a gly res every effort at im- 
provement in that direction. Ina iou to their 
quiet, they are very beautiful, with their arches 
of moss-hung live-oaks, their wnollas, 
their substantial old houses, Il bv o 
fashioned gardens in which roses bioom through 
out the year, and their open squares fi i with 
trees and grassy turf at every intersection, and 
they seem very pleasant to him who has foi 
eral days been confined to the narrow d sofa 
steamer 

A drive after dinner in an open carriage over 
the ino shell road to Bonaventure and Thand 
bolt is a pleasure to be reme mbered Bonave 
ture, with its quiet graves and gleaming marbk 
offering strong contrast to the majestic oaks, 
with their funereal hangings of gray moss, and 
with the sea-breezes making solemn music amon 
their gaunt limbs, is indeed a typical home of the 
dead. Thunderbolt, a mile beyond, is a fishing 
village, containing a tavern noted for the exce 


Both Bor 


reached by tl 


lence of its fish and 
venture and Thunderbolt may. be 
Coast - line Railway, over which horse-cars are run 
from the city four times a day 

If it is moonlight, stroll through the 
quiet streets when the evening air is heavy with 
the scent of roses and tuneful with the mel 
mocking-birds will present the city in its most 
enticing aspect, and the tourist will be prepared 
to continue his journey into still warmer lati- 


game dinners 


another 


ody of 


tudes, bearing with him pleasant reminiscences of 
this ‘‘ Forest City” of the South. 


“ RESCUED.” 

HE scene represented in our illustration is one that this year has 

been unfortunately common in most countries. There have been 
disastrous inundations in France, in Germany on the Rhine, and in Hun- 
gary on the Danube, as well as on the Trent and Thames in England. 
But great as has been the distress caused by these European floods, it 
may be doubted whether the disastrous rise of our Western streams has 
not been more widely destructive. The rise of the water in the Ohio 
was unprecedented, and at Cincinnati on the 14th of February the river 
marked sixty-six feet. The inhabitants of Newport, Covington, and Cin- 
cinnati were imprisoned in their houses, while in eleven miles of sub- 
merged territory along the river and six miles of flood, up Mill Creek to 
Spring Grove Cemetery, at least eight thousand families were isolated. 
In the city of Cincinnati itself there were forty miles of streets which 
could only be traversed by boats, and these skiffs were plying day and 
night, carrfing food or clothing or fuel. All travel by ordi 
was stopped, and the loss to trade was enormous. 
bankment gave way, flooding a square mile of the city. At Lancaster, 
Ohio, the whole valley of the Hocking River and Clear Creek was under 
water, and the farmers moved away from the bottom-lands to higher 
ground to wait for the subsidence of the waters. In Kentucky, Milton 
was completely submerged, not a house being spared. Large cables were 
used to anchor the buildings. Provisions in the stores were exhausted, 


¥ routes 
At Louisville an em- 


and food had to be brought from Carrollton. Jeffersonville was flooded 
from two to twenty feet deep, and five thousand people were homeless. 
At Lawrenceburg the rise of the Miami and White rivers did terrible 
damage, and at Evansville there was a clear sheet of water of five miles 
expanse before the city. The farmers on the bayous moved their corn 
and stock to the high grounds, and took all pos 

serve their property. Great alarm, too, prevailed in the Missi 

ley when men recognized the danger threatening them from the deluge 
which was pouring down the Ohio, Tennessee, and Cumberland rivers 
At Little Rock the Arkansas River was fifteen feet above its usual lev 
and the Ouachita overflowed the rich bottom-lands. At Columbus, Ken- 
tuckv,a few miles below Cairo, the levee burst, and the town was sub- 
merged to an average depth of ten feet. Between Cairo and Memphis 
serious damage was done to the corn that was hilled up along the bank 
of the river ting shipment. Everywhere was heard the same tale 
of rising water, submerged dwellings, and suspended traffic. Fortunately 
there has not been much loss of life. 

Not until the waters receded was the full extent of the damage real- 
ized. . It was then ascertained that the early dispatches from the districts 
that were suffering had not been exaggerated. Lawrenceburg alone had 
two hundred houses rendered uninhabitable. At Shawneetown, Illinois, 
the river has been from five to thirty miles wide, and hundreds of houses 
had been swept away. But the Eastern States, that had escaped the vis- 
itation, came to the rescue of the sufferers, and large funds have been 
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raised to relieve the most urgent cases, and succor those whose houses 
have been swept away, and whose property of all kinds has been ruined. 
For weeks to come many communities will be dependent on charitable 
contributions 

The engraving that accompanies this article is from a picture by Bou- 
verie Goddard, and was exhibited at the Royal Academy Exhibition in 
1881, where it was admired for its powerful rendering of the flight of a 
family with all their worldly goods before the advancing waters. 


A FOOL Ff LUC 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

gyre there really never was so completely worthless a fellow as 
Mark Eastershead—Marquis Lafayette Eastershead was his name in 
its entirety, but it was too heavy a figure-head for so small a craft, and 
the neighbors had eut it down to more convenient dimensions. Only to 
his mother was the dignity of name and title a dignity inseparable from 
himself, in spite of his worthlessness. For worthless he was, as I say, 
too worthless even to be vicious. Nobody ever saw him drink; I don’t 
believe he smoked ; he had no habits of any kind, good, bad, or indifferent, 

unless you could call his inveterate ability to do nothing a habit. 
He lived with his mother, old Mrs. Eastershead, as she had been called 
from time immemorial—old, although she was but little past sixty, and 
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n called 
xty, and 


| could not take care of himself. 


| the average of life is lengthening, so that we are rather inclined to call 


sixty the prime of life than otherwise. At any rate, that is the way peo- 
ple feel who are in the neighborhood of sixty; and Mrs. Eastershead 
looked forward to a good many years yet. She had to do so, in fact; 
she could not bear the idea of anything else; she must live as long as 
Marquis did, or who in the world would take care of him? He certainly 
He had had to leave school because it 
hurt him so to study. His mother found him a situation behind a coun- 
ter; he had to leave that because it hurt him so to stand. Then she 
secured him a place in a manufactory; he had to leave that because it 
hurt him so to breathe the flying fluff. She begged for him an oppor- 
tunity to go to sea; he came home by land because it hurt him so to 
lie seasick. At last she decided to let him work out his salvation in the 
ljttle garden patch; he gave that up presently because it hurt him so to 
Weed and hoe. In truth, it hurt him to do anything except to sit round 
idle, and if there was any work to do, to let his mother do it. 

It hurt her too. When the doctor wanted his alder swamp cleared, 
apd offered Mark a dollar and a half a day to go and clear it, his mother 
ahid, after the second day, that she couldn’t have any more of that; it 
Wet his feet, and he always was so delicate that wetting his feet was 
ruinous. “I don’t know what Marquis is going to do,” she used to say. 
“He’s one of the people that ought to have been born to a fortune. I 
suppose it’s his great-grandfather Dupanloup eropping upin him. They 
say they do re-appear every few generations.” 


| 














Whomsoever the “ they” referred to, if they reappeared in Mark, they 
certainly had no very flattering avatar—a hang-dog, slouching, ill-favored 
fellow as ever looked capable of foul deeds, but was really as incapable 
of them as of any other. There was only one thing to be said of him— 
he couldn’t help it. If it was laziness, if it was inefficiency, if it was 
shiftlessness, it was just as much a short-coming of the brain as any 
other mental or nervous deficiency. Had one examined the cranial organs 
of the young man according to the method of Moriz Benedikt, he would 
have found, perhaps, not the deep and frequent fissures of criminality, nor 
even the normal ones of health, but rather a smooth surface without any 
fissures whatever. And yet he loved ease and comfort, and so much of 
luxury as he had ever seen. After his fashion, he loved his mother too; | 
he hated to see her work, but then somebody must work. 

They let half the little house and lived in the other half—two rooms 
below, two rooms above, the wood-shed, and the well. The rent of that 
half was all the certain income that Mrs. Eastershead had; and when she 
had paid the taxes, you can judge how much there was left for coal, flour, 
meat, tea, and clothes. She had other sons and daughters; they were 
all of them hard-working people of narrow means. She herself could 
have made her home with any of them, but not one of them would have 





Mark. They worked, and why shouldn’t he? If he wouldn’t work, they 
wouldn’t work for him. Mrs. Eastershead did not blame them at all, 
except for being so obtuse as to see that Marquis couldn’t work. Au 
reste, it was all they could do to take care of themselves, and for her part | 


she was a sight happier in her own house with Marquis If the wind wa 
tempered to the shorn lamb, she guessed it would be to her. Thing: 
were never so dark but they might be darker. Just now, for instance 
she had been afraid they would have to go without mince-pies this win. 
ter: there never had been a winter before when they had gone without 
mince-pies—just a few—even if they had had to content themselves or 
bread and water for supper, and glad to get that, for weeks beforehand 
Having the old apple-tree’in the back yard, it seemed like a real waste 
not to have them. And here, just as she had thought she must give up 
hope of them, a market-man had bought all her apples but that half-peck 
for just enough to pay for the beef and suet and sugar and spice and 
cider. It fairly repaid her for the trouble she had in picking them 
Marquis was so lame he couldn’t, although she waited till the first frost 
came, and then almost broke her neck in the tree. 

Mrs. Eastershead had that sanguine temperament to cross whose grain 
the Fates must weave a very tangled web indeed; she not only believed 
that Providence helps those that help themselves, but that it helps those 
that don’t help themselves, and this comfortable creed upheld her through 
all her wants and woes; she had an unbounded faith that she would be 
provided for, and of course Marquis with her, as a part of her indeed ; 
that she need have no anxiety about the morrow—the morrow would 
take care of itself and her too. And often as she scraped her wood- 
shed for the last chip, and her cellar for the last coal, often as she went 
hungry to bed, her faith never failed: things might be worse, she was 
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very sure; and even when somebody came for her 
to go out watching with a sick person, and paid her 
a half-dollar instead of a dollar, she was heard to 
say that that was better than a slap in the face. 
It was true they could have been much more com- 
fortable if Marquis’ could have made the garden, 
since people can actually live on vegetables—that 
is, can keep the breath between the teeth—or if 
they only had a cow. Somebody had once given 
Marquis a little heifer calf, that they could pas- 
ture in the paddock at the back door, and that 
by this time would have been furnishing them 
with milk and cream. and butter; but it was a 
sore task for Marquis to take care of it, and very 
confining, and they would have had to buy hay 
for it, and it was a positive mercy when Farmer 
Bruce took it off their hands a free gift, and then 
he had always felt a little obliged to them ever 
since, and often brought over a mess of potatoes, 
or a squash, or even a pat or two of her butter, 
in recognition. 

There always had been something to live on, 
she would say, and she supposed there always 
would be. Last week she had spent in the par- 
son’s house, making their fall pickles for them— 
onions, artichokes, peppers to stuff with mustard 
seed and mangoes with little cucumbers, and 
chowchow to mince and spice and boil and bot- 
tle, and tomatoes to stew down in catchup; and 
they knew how to treat poor folks at the parson’s 
—always asked you to sit at the table with the 
family, and gave you a ten-dollar bill when you 
came away. Very likely they pinched themselves 
for it, but nobody could say it hadn’t been earn- 
ed; and the parson liked good things to eat, and 
she would have made them for nothing if he 
would have let her. To-day she was sent for up 
at the great house to make the year’s preserves, 
which could have been bought already made for 
half the price, but they bad a notion to make 
them at home, and when she returned at the end 
of a week with another ten-dollar bill in her 
glove, she always said, “I told you so; nev- 
er saw the son of the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread.” And she spent it all in 
a grand dinner of turkey and accompaniments, 
to which all her sons and daughters and their 
progeny were invited. She considered every- 
thing clear gain outside of the little pittance of 
the rent; that was expended only as a religious 
observance in relation to the taxes, and as far as 
it would go toward the fire upon the hearth. 

“ Well,” Mrs. Eastershead would say, when her 
guests had gone, “that was pleasant to have all 
our tribe round the table, and you in your place 
at the head of it, Marquis Lafayette. If Ishould 
ever see you in a grand mansion of your own, and 
dispensing hospitality, with wine flowing like wa- 
ter, I shouldn’t be a grain happier than I’ve been 
to-day. And they enjoyed it, didn’t they? How 
Semantha loves a merry-thought! And Zerub- 
babel always was a master-hand at the second 
joint.” And they picked the bones for dinner 
next day, boiled them on the third day, and had 
what they could find in the way of a crust on the 
fourth, and relished it as if it were something 
better through expectancy of the good things to 
come when Mrs. Eastershead should be called for 
to help about the house-cleaning of her more af- 
fluent neighbors, which usually netted her, besides 
her board and a gown or two to make over, twice 
as much as her fall work did. Sometimes Mark 
went down to the flats and dug a measure of clams 
for a chowder; sometimes he went out in a boat 
for tomeods. If he caught some, they had a royal 
supper; and if he didn’t, they didn’t. If the boat 
failed to put in-shore before dark, his mother was 
hovering up and down the bank and wringing her 
hands, as if it really mattered whether he ever 
came back or not. 

On the whole, Mrs. Eastershead was tolerably 
happy. All her day-dreams were so humble that 
they were easy of fulfillment; they were only 
dreams of earning just enough money to scrape 
along with, or of receiving gifts that were the 
good-will of friends, but not the charity of supe- 
riors. She had only one unfulfilled aspiration, 
and that was to lay up enough to bury her de- 
cently. She had not yet been able to put aside 
the first penny = but she did not think long on so 
mournful a subject. She sang about her tasks 
by day, and in the evening was made happy by 
her gossip with a neighbor, or by her innocent 
games with a very worn and greasy pack of cards 
in which she used to let Marquis cheat her a lit- 
tle, partly to please herself by thinking how cute 
he was, and partly to put him into better spirits 
than he was, or than she thought he was; for it 
seemed to her he must be depressed with his in- 
valid dependence, and his failure to possess that 
grand mansion where wine was to flow like water. 

Half of her love for him, after all, was pity ; 
it seemed to her such a shame that he was not tall 
and large and full of robust health, as her other 
sons were. That he ate well and slept well, and 
was broad-shouldered if undersized, and laid on 
fat, and enjoyed himself generally, did not signify. 
It was not healthy fat;.only bloat. Hers, now, 
was solid flesh. And so it was, poor soul; the 
less she had to eat, the plumper she grew, bulging 
out of her dresses and over her chairs, the em- 
bodiment of comfortable good-nature. And yet, 
if balf that love was pity, the other half was pure 
adoration. She used often to take the candle, 
and, shading it with her pudgy fingers, look at 
him asleep in the middle of the night. Then, if 
ever, one’s innocence comes to the top as far as 
one has it to come; the warmth and moisture of 
slumber slightly curled back the short thick locks, 
and left the forehead bare where it was white, 
and he seemed to be stil] the same little child that 
she had idolized as a baby, only idealized and 
enlarged now, but as beautiful as a— I am 
ashamed to say that the word in her thought was 
seraph, because in yours or mine it would have 
been pirate. 

This was her state of mind, as it always had 
been and always would be, when her son Bel 
made her an afternoon's visit. 


“Mother,” said Bel, without any delay, “ I have 
come round on family business. We have all 
been up to Quincy’s, and been talking you over.” 

“Talking me over?” said Mrs. Eastershead, 
with a dim premonition. “ Well, I hope you en- 
joyed your conversation. But speaking of me, I 
just had a call from Eliza Pearson, and I haven’t 
seen her before since we were school-girls to- 
gether.” 

“No matter about Eliza just now, mother. I 
haven’t much time to spare, and I must have my 
talk with you before Marquis comes in. I sup- 
pose he’s loafing round somewhere.” 

“ Why, how you talk, Bel, about your brother!” 

“T’'m going to talk some more about him be- 
fore I get through. The fact is, mother, it’s hard 
on us to see you working the way you do at your 
age, and it’s a disgrace to us besides. We're all 
of one mind. And we want to put an end to it. 
There’s a nice room for you in my house, and 
we want you to come down and take it. When 
you get tired of us you can go to Semantha’s, 
and then to Miry’s, and so on to Lydia’s and 
Elizabeth’s, whenever you feel like a change. 
And Quincy and Mirah, who haven’t any spare 
room, will furnish you with clothes and pocket- 
money—a regular allowance—and you'll be as 
comfortable as a queen, without lifting a fin- 
ger—” 

“ How you talk!” 

“Well, so far so good. That’s for you,” said 
Bel, a little encouraged. “And as for Marquis, 
we all, one and all, unanimously, consider him 
as able-bodied a man as any one of the rest of 
us. We one and all feel only contempt for him 
in his keeping you away from us and from com- 
fort, to work for him. We one and all refuse to 
do the first stroke for him, or have him come 
upon us for support. And this is the upshot of 
the decision we’vé come to about him—seeing 
he’ll never work so long as you’re anywhere 
round to work for him, that he must go away—” 

“Go away? Marquis Lafayette! Separate 
me and my boy!” 

“I’m sorry you feel so, mother. But it’s best 
for you. The old house is going to rack and 
ruin; it’s leaking, and the chimney bricks tum- 
ble down every storm; it’s got to have a new 
roof and new sills; and there’s none of us able 
to do it. But you could sell it for seven or eight 
hundred dollars, and put your money into United 
States securities, and be the only bloated bond- 
holder among us. You’re working yourself to 
death. Look at your poor old hands! Do you 
suppose we haven’t any feeling? And why 
should all your feeling be for him and not for 
us ?” 

“Tt isn’t—it isn’t,” she said, tremblingly ; “ but 
he needs me, and you don’t.” 

“ Yes, we do, and we mean to have you. There’s 
a ship going to weigh anchor to-morrow morning 
for San Francisco—the Scorpion, Al, bark-rigged 
—and we’ve arranged that Marquis can go in her 
as steward. It’s a first-rate chance. And when 
he reaches San Francisco the first mate has a 
brother who'll give him a place on a ranch, 
where he can earn his living, anyway, herding 
cattle, and make his fortune if he wants to. 
Now, mother, I’m in earnest.” 

“ And so am I,” cried Mrs. Eastershead. “ Get 
rid of him on a ranch, as if he were a cat dropped 
overboard! And you’ve arranged it all! Let 
me.-tell you, Marquis Lafayette is going to herd 
nobody’s cattle ; he’s going to sea in no Scorpion, 
bark rig or any other rig. We will stay just as 
we are. I’m content, and he’s content, and I 
guess you'll all have to be content. The place 
is mine, going to ruin or not. T'll see to all that. 
And parson is my friend, and so are the folks at 
the great house, and you can’t appoint any of 
your guardeens over me, for they won’t stand it. 
If you’re all so anxious for my comfort, you let 
poor Marquis Lafayette alone. That’s all I ask 
of you. There’s one thing I can say of him—” 

“And there’s: one thing I can say of him,” 
cried Bel, uproarious with rage at last—“ he isn’t 
worth shucks ; he’s a dirty dog, a worthless whim- 
pering whelp—” 

“T sha’n’t hear another word, Bel. I wouldn’t 
let Marquis talk so about you, and I sha’n’t let 
you talk so about Marquis. He wouldn’t want 
to. He’s the kindest, the gentlest, the best—” 

“Pauper that ever disgraced a family,” roared 
the elder brother. 

“ Well, it hurts you more than it does him, that 
sort of talk. And he may ride in his carriage 
yet while you’re walking, for all his worthless- 
ness. Now you'd better go, my son, and get your 
temper in order. Tell Hannah Jane to come up 
to-morrow night with the children. Marquis 
went nutting with the boys yesterday, and we've 
got a lot of chestnuts to roast. Marquis says—” 

“ Marquis be blamed!” said Bel, and slammed 
the door behind him, 

As he went out, Mark was lying on a low bench 
in the sun, playing with a rude toy, which every 
now and then he tossed off, but to which he had 
characteristically tied a string, in order that it 
might return and he not have the trouble of go- 
ing for it. Bel lifted his foot; he had half a 
mind to kick him into the middle of the lilac 
clump. But if he did he would only have had to 
go and pick him up: he would never have picked 
himself up. “ Fine sport!” he grumbled. “ You'd 
better patent the thing—” 

“ Going to,” said Marquis, who was opposed to 
any waste of breath in words, and having hardly 
more idea of what the word meant than if it had 
been Cherokee, but answering in one of his old 
formule when told to do anything; the other 
formula was “ Won't.” 

But Marquis vouchsafed him no further reply, 
regarding him only as something that cast a 
shadow between him and the sun, but continued 
to shoot off the little toy and catch the string 
again till his brother was out of sight. Then he 
| went into the house, to find his mother bathed in 
| hysterical tears. ‘“ There never was such a pack 
| of children,” she sobbed. “ After all l’ve done 








for them, and asking nothing of them now, to 
make me such trouble in my old age. And I—I 
really—I thought he was going to walk right 
over you—” 

“Who? Oh, Bel. He always did.” 

“What did he say to you, then? 
you say to him?” 

“ He told me to patent the thing. And I wasn’t 
going to have him tell me what to do, and I said 
I was going to.” 

“Patent what thing? That?”’—as her eye 
followed his hand shooting off the toy and catch- 
ing it by the string again. “And you said you 
were going to? Ob, Marquis, did you mean it ? 
Let me see it. Tell me about it.” And Mrs, 
Eastershead was on her feet, wiping her eyes, 
and glowing with volubility. “ Well, that beats 
all! Nobody but you’d have thought of it. I 
always knew it was in you, Marquis Lafayette. 
Bel better talk !” 

“T don’t know what yow’re talking about,” said 
Mark, sullenly, with a dim idea that his mother 
was making fun of him. 

“Talking about? Didn’t youmake this thing ?” 

“No”—with a contemptuous laugh. “TI tied 
the string on it because it hurt me so to walk 
and pick it up every time.” 

“Tt’s the string that’s the whole thing. And 
if it was laziness that made you do it, as Bel will 
be sure to say, laziness is going to have its own 
reward this time. For you won’t have to walk 
any more; you'll ride in your carriage, Marquis. 
There’s money in it, Marquis.” 

“Money in a string!” 

“You always are so modest! 
beautiful in you,” she said. 

How happy she was! no balloon that ever went 
sailing up the sky was more light-hearted. “It 
seems like a festival,” she said. “Yet it isn’t 
Christmas, nor yet New-Year’s, nor Thanksgiving, 
and it certainly is not Fourth of July. It is, as 
you may say, the birthday of Marquis Lafayette.” 
And in accordance with her feeling that night 
Mrs. Eastershead indulged herself in a perfectly 
reckless half-gill of whiskey, which she invited 
a crony to share, with sugar, hot water, and nut- 
meg thrown in; and under its unwonted warmth 
she expanded into such a genial rapture of ex- 
altation about Marquis Lafayette that the crony 
felt certain the whiskey was a rare experience 
on the part of Marquis Lafayette’s mother, and 
that, on the whole, she needn’t tell the parson 
about it. 

She did, though, all the same. And the parson 
decided that a little parochial duty was in order. 
And Marquis Lafayette’s mother laughed in his 
face. The idea that she needed to be stimulated 
in order to praise Marquis !—Marquis, the inventor 
of this toy, whose charms she demonstrated to the 
parson out of hand. “I was coming over to you 
with it,” she said, “ You've always been my best 
friend, and you would tell us what to do next, I 
thought.” 

“You would have done right,” said the parson. 
“Tam just going to Washington to attend a ses- 
sion of the Biblical Congress, and I will take the 
toy along and see what can be done with it. It 
would not surprise me if there were money in it. 
And as for the other business, some people always 
take several scruples to a dram ; and so far as our 
friend the informer is concerned, I think she will 
get her moiety when I remind her that the tongue 
is a fire, Mother Eastershead.” 

And the parson was as good as his word, and 
the toy was patented, and sold, on the same 
day, for a fixed sum and a royalty on the manu- 
facture. Andafterall— Thereis nota scrap of 
moral in this story! But one can not always ar- 
range facts to suit fancies; this is the way it 
happened, and I can’t help it; I had much rath- 
er it had been Bel, as it ought to have been, who 
rode in his carriage, but. it really was Mark, and 
I saw him yesterday stop and take Bel on the 
box with the coachman : his clothes —Bel’s—were 
not quite fit to go inside. Speaking of that, it 
may have been great-grandfather Dupanloup 
cropping up in the superfine broadcloth that 
Marquis wore. But for all his broadcloth, bis 
coach and pair, his bank account, Mark is no less 
worthless than he always was, and no less harm- 
less, and his brain, I fancy, a no less solid mass. 
But you should hear Mrs. Eastershead, as she 
smooths down her black silk and twirls a fes- 
toon of her furlong or so of gold chain, talk 
about the inventive faculty’s marking the highest 
type of mind. It is perfectly true that it does, I 
believe; but there is something so sublime in it 
that it bridges over the one step to the ridiculous, 
when she says it looking at her Marquis La- 
fayette. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE OAKHURST INVALID. 


He had never been robust, and the life of a 
country doctor, which tries evo) the strong until 
well seasoned by time and use, had evidently 
tried St. Claire. As the summer waned, and the 
clinging chills of autumn came on, he drooped 
like a plant of which the roots have been cut 
beneath the soil. All could see that he suffered, 
but no one knew what ailed him; and when asked 
what was amiss, he invariably answered, “ No- 
thing,” and smiled as if his disclaimer carried 
conviction in its echo. 

“The kind of thing that women love: for 
strength he had sweetness ; for fibre, grace; for 
stoicism, patience ; for courage, sensibility ; and for 
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the dissimilarity of sex, that likeness of morale 
which made women call him “so pure,” and love 
him because he was ‘so sweet.” 

They recognized in him a man after their own 
ideal, one who united the mysterious charm of 
both sexes, but in whom the moral preponder- 
ance was given to their own. Loving him per- 
sonally as a man, in spiritual camaraderie he was 
to them as one of themselves. And their es- 
timate was just. Like a woman he made Love 
the end-all and be-all of life, and held ambition 
itself as merely love’s strong-backed servitor. 
And like a woman he suffered in silence, and the 
very quiescence of forlornness, when his dream 
faded into thin air, and the fragrance of his hope 
burned down into the dull ashes of despair. He 
sought no relief from the sorrow that possessed 
him, as another man might, in the lurid pleasures 
of dissipation or the tougher struggle of ambition. 
He neither drank nor gamed, nor yet read hard 
nor wrote with purpose; and the girlhood of 
Oakhurst found him as impartially indifferent as 
he had been from the beginning. He simply suf- 
fered with the sad patience of his kind, calling to 
his aid his one great moral power of endurance, 
and taking no one into his confidence, how much 
soever his heart was wrung and his spirit yearned 
for sympathy. 

Every one of course noticed his sudden failure 
in health, and every one was talking of it. He 
was so pale, so dispirited, so silent, so changed 
altogether from what he had been—and he had 
never been either specially florid or specially 
vivacious—that no one could be blind to the fact. 
Though only one had the right key to the mystery, 
all had their favorite theories, which were aired 
whenever two came together to “talk things 
over,” and the young doctor’s evident ill health 
was one of the topics touched on before they 
parted. Once some bold spirit suggested that 
he was in love; it was Miss Maria Crosby who 
set this little snow-ball rolling ; but Mr. Chesson, 
the retired cheese-monger, and a man of a good- 
ly presence, Captain Farley, the weather-beaten 
old salt, late of the “merchant service,’ and 
even Mr. Langhorne, the hard-featured lawyer, 
who had a will of his own, and the way of getting 
that will of all his elients—they, and other fa- 
thers of marriageable daughters, laughed the idea 
to scorn, 

“Love!” they said, with the disdain of men 
who knew the right side of leather, and the color 
of skim milk; “do you think such a poor crea- 
ture as that can love? Lord bless you! he 
knows no more of love than a broomstick.” 

And the judgment passed current with the 
majority. As the young doctor had not chosen 
a wife from among the blooming maidenhood of 
Oakhurst, he had incontestably proved that he 
could not love. 

Monica Barrington too had faded and become 
delicate almost to sickliness. 

“Lord!” said the people, with their noses in 
the air, “how much she has aged, and how aw- 
fully she has gone off !” 

So she had. And yet her face had taken on 
itself a new kind of beauty in exchange for that 
which it had lost, and the spoiled complexion 
was redeemed by the greater lustre of the eyes 
and the sweeter sadness of the mouth. Her 
mother, however, who only saw the pallor and 
the fragility of form—the almost attenuation of 
her figure, the almost transparency of her hands 
—wmore than once wanted to send for Dr, Will- 
iamson from Staines, or even for Dr. St. Claire, if 
Monica thought she could trust him; or would she 
like to go up to London and consult some man of 
name and eminence? It was evident that some- 
thing was not right with her, and she ought to 
have a doctor to learn what wasewrong. 

But Monica always so strenuously opposed one 
and all of these proposals that Mrs. Barrington 
had not the heart to coerce her against her will, 
even for her own good. 

This kind of contest may often be seen be- 
tween a mother and daughter, where the girl is 
all obedience and prévoyance, all self-sacrifice 
and devotion, both in the small things of daily 
ordering and the larger ones of life; but when 
a collision of wills does come between them, then 
it is the mother who yields and the daughter who 
triumphs. As now, when, in spite of all that Mrs. 
Barrington could say, Monica obstinately refused 
to submit her case to’ Dr. Williamson, Dr. St. 
Claire, or the eminent expert in London. So the 
two poor pallid, sad-eyed, and sore-hearted young 
people looked at each other across the impassa- 
ble gulf of circumstance, like ghosts doomed to 
wander on either side that fatal river over which 
no bark plies, separated for all eternity, and look- 
ing, longing, sighing in vain. 

The run-down condition of Dr. St. Claire had 
also another inconvenience —the neighborhood 
did not like it. Sick people prefer a doctor who 
has tone and vigor to one who is as pallid as 
themselves, and as limp. It does them good, on 
the magnetic principle, to have a large volume 
of life bursting like sunlight into their sick- 
chambers, so long as that volume is not noisy, 
that sunlight more revivifying than irritating. 
Besides, the strong have most compassion. The 
weak are too much occupied with their own mis- 
eries to give substantial sympathy to others. 
Wherefore a doctor in delicate health is a mis- 
take, and, “ Physician, heal thyself,” is a sarcasm 
which vitiates every prescription and nullifies all 
the good of regimen. 

Thus everything at this moment languished 
in poor St. Claire’s garden of life, from his en- 
feebled health to his diminished practice, from 
his broken heart to his tottering fortune. 

His position was becoming untenable, and the 
strain was almost beyond his strength to bear. 
It became a matter of anxious thought with him 
whether he should make one bold effort, sell the 
good-will of his practice for what it would bring, 
and throw himself on the sea of chance; or wheth- 
er he should still stay on here and do his best to 
conquer the love which was going near to kill 








to any one else ; but had he the courage to adopt 
for himself the heroic remedy he would have 
urged on another? Could he thus give the final 
death-blow. to that. faint little hope, that melan- 
choly ‘pleasure of looking across the impassable 
gulf, which lingers like a wintry flower deep in 
the heart of love, even when apparently all is 
waste and desolation? Could he? It would be 
wise—but was it possible ? 

He was thinking all this one day, and he had 
not come to a settlement of his difficulty, when 
he reached Miss Maria Crosby’s door, and went 
up the stairs to give the daily attendance for 
which she paid as she paid for so much milk 
and bread in the day’s dietary—so much floss 
silk and so many flowers in the day’s enjoyments. 

“You are late to-day, doctor,” she said, with 
a certain fond reproach, as he came into the room. 

She was old enough to be the young fellow’s 
mother; but that did not count. The mingling 
of the maternal instinct with the amatory makes 
a rich kind of emotional amalgam that has its 
charm; and elderly women in love with compara- 
tive boys are notoriously blind to the ridicule of 
their position. 

“T have been busy,” he said, taking his ac- 
customed seat by the couch, and beginning his 
daily catechism. 

Against his own will he spoke coldly, almost 
contemptuously. Though bound by professional 
etiquette to undertake the care of disease which 
did not exist, he was often impatient with this 
special corner of his scanty vineyard, this special 
slice of his small loaf. To-day he was more im- 
patient than usual. Really ill for his own part, 
this travesty of sickness put on for folly and 
idleness, for wantonness and vanity, disgusted 
him in more ways than one. And, his heart full 
of trouble for Monica and his hopeless love, his 
head on fire, and his spirit passing through the 
Valley of the Shadow, the gestures and glances 
of this simpering old Amanda, this daughter of 
a by-gone generation who wanted to be his Shu- 
namite as she had made him her Solomon, filled 
him with repulsion amounting to horror. Could 
he have rushed out of the room, as if some “ laid- 
ly worm” had been lying on the couch instead of 
a faded, waxen-skinned old maid, who had once 
been pretty, and who would still have been charm- 
ing had she not been silly, he would have gone. 
But he was bound to stay for at least a few mo- 
ments. Yet in all the circumstances, such as 
they were, was it to be wondered at if even he, 
the gentle, mild, and graceful Dr. Armine St. 
Claire, were to-day less courteous than contempt- 
uous, less complaisant than repelling ? 

Miss Maria Crosby had never had cause to 
think that the young doctor was made of .more 
melting material, so far as she was concerned, 
than the marble king in the Arabian Nights 
tales. But to-day he was more than usually 
rigid; and even the professional patience which 
was part of his necessary furniture was of a very 
threadbare kind as he took his place by the 
couch and pursued his way through the vague 
troop of ghosts which she called her symptoms, 
and which he knew to be only her fancies. 

Poor Miss Maria! Afterall, she was only the 
whipping-boy for the occasion. It was not her 
folly so much as his own misfortunes which he 
chastised in her. This is the way of the world. 
That old gentleman tying his shoe—how should 
he not be kicked when he lies obstructive to our 
way and handy to our foot, at. the very moment 
when we are smarting with defeat and rasped 
sore by provocation ! 

Love has quick eyes; and though a woman 
may be a fool for being in love at all, still, wheth- 
er she be wise or foolish, her heart suffers and 
her spirits droop when things go wrong with the 
beloved. The would-be Shunamite caught the 
uncomfortable accent of her Solomon, and met it 
with the ready sympathy of an affection which 
only wants occasion for display. 

“You are not yourself to-day, dear doctor,” 
she saidylaying her hand.on his arm. ‘“ What is 
amiss with you?” 

“Nothing,” he answered. 

“Tt could not be less,” returned Miss Maria. 
“ And you have nothing to make you anxious ?” 
she returned; “‘no:-bad cases on hand ?” 

' ~ “No, none,” he said. 

“ How is John Lilley at-Stair?” she asked. 

“ Better,” he answered. 

“ Well, that is short!” she cried, shrilly. 

“Do you want*me to enter into professional 
details ? would you-understand them ifl did?” 
he asked, unpleasantly, 

“Oh, come, now, don’t beso snappy to your 
best friend,” she said, with +a slight laugh. “I 
declare you make me feel.as if you had bitten 
my nose off,” she added, with what she meant to 
be girlish playfulness, poor,thing. 

*T am sorry if 1 was-uncivil,” he said, coldly, 
rising to go. 

Being either coquetted with or gushed over by 
Maria Crosby was.really more than he-could bear 
to-day. At all times a corvée, with that aching 
head of. his, that fever in his-veins, and that pain 
round his heart to-day it was unendurable. 

“Why, what-takes*you away so soomr?” she 
said, again laying her hand on his arm. 

She ‘stipulated, for:half an hour’s consultation 
every day. It was in, the bond—so much money 
for so-much time ; cash paid quarterly for attend- 
ance given daily... And to-day the young doctor 
had.not*been with her more than_eight:minutes 
by the: watch on: her:little table. 

“JT must go,”»he said. “Tam busy,” . 

“ [thought you said you bad nothing on hand,” 
she ‘returned; “Who is down? Is it Jenny 
Mason’s boy? They say she had a’ bad night 
with him, but. maybe it was only his teeth, and it 
has passed ; so that need not take you away in 
such a hurry. If not Jenny Mason’s child, and 
old John Lilley is getting better, who is it ?” she 
asked, curiously ; for by virtue of her state, as 
she made it, unable to go out and garner for her- 
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self, and dependent for dramatic excitement on 
the gravitation. of news to her couch, she held 
herself entitled to know all that took place in the 
little town; and they did say in the place that 
not a hen cackled but Miss Maria Crosby knew, 
and could tell the count of all the eggs that were 
laid between dawn and dusk. The mysterious 
activities of chronic invalidism were never more 
fully exemplified than in her; and let who would 
go short of local knowledge, she was always well 
supplied. 

“T really can not go into the details of my 
work with you, Miss Crosby,” answered Dr. St. 
Clair. “ You must take my word for it, and allow 
me to end my visit.” 

“Then you must give me a whole hour to-mor- 
row to make up for this skimpy call to-day,” said 
Maria, with a fond look. “1 have not told you 
half what I ought, you know. I have said no- 
thing of that nasty little pain in my chest last night 
—just like a knife going in at my breast-bone 
and out between my shoulders. It quite caught 
my breath, doctor, and made me wonder if it was 
inflammation. And this morning when I woke I 
had such a dull aching over my right brow, and 
such a big lump in my throat, like an apple stuck 
there—I could seareely swallow. I thought I was 
in for one of my bad days, but I got better after 
my rum and milk; and when I got up and had 
my egg and brandy, I was nearly right again. 
Still, all these flying pains mean something, don’t 
they, doctor? There is something very wrong 
with my system altogether. I should like to give 
it a name.” 

“Take soOme sal volatile when you feel that 
pain in your throat—that lump,” said Dr, St. 
Claire. 

“ Will that do me good?” she asked, in the 
silly way of people who must speak at any cost, 
and who would rather talk nonsense than keep 
silence. 

“T should scarcely have recommended it un- 
less I thought that it would,” he returned, coldly. 

“* What a way to prescribe !’”’ she said, shrilly, 
again affecting girlish playfulness. 

“T know of no other way, Miss Crosby. I am 
sorry if my manner does not please you,” was his 
uncomfortable answer. 

Her silly light brown eyes, with their sparse 
lashes and pink lids, filled up with tears. 

“I did not mean to offend you, dear doctor,” 
she said, humbly. “Iam sure you know that.” 

“No, I am sure you did not,” he answered, his 
gentlehood overcoming his ill-humor. “ Forgive 
me if I was rude, Miss Crosby. I am not quite 
myself to-day.” 

“No, you are not, poor dear! You look put 
out, and are really not yourself,” was her com- 
passionate reply. “ And Iam sure I do not mind 
your being short-tempered to me if it is only be- 
cause you are ill, and are not vexed with me. I 
could not bear that!” she said, with the craven 
fondness, the want of self-respect, of the woman 
who loves unbidden. “I could put up with ev- 
erything else, and never give it a second thought ; 
but not that,” she added, tenderly. “ But now 
tell me what has gone wrong with you,” she con- 
tinued, as if settling herself for a long, contiden- 
tial, amiabletalk. “I can keep a secret like any- 
thing if I am told not to tell; andno one is more 
interested in you, doctor, than I am,” she added, 
with a meaning smile. 

His gentler humor passed as quickly as it had 
come. Her manners, her smile, the coaxing tones 
of her voice, the caressing action of her hand, the 
fond glance of her faded eyes, her open love- 
making and unconcealed admiration, were all too 
much for his nerves, already so sorely tried. 

“T have no secrets to tell,” he said, brusquely ; 
“and when I have, I do not tell them. , If I can 
not keep my own counsel, I can scarcely expect 
others to keep it for me.” 

“ But [ am different from others,” said Maria, 
with a tender face. ‘Every one does not take 
the interest in you, dear doetor, that I do.” 

“You are very good; but I have nothing to 
say,” said Dr. St. Claire, coldly; and at that in- 
stant the door-bell rang, and the little maid, who 
was waiting in the hall to see: the~ handsome 
young doctor as he passed through, opened it on 
the instant, thus cutting short the hasty retreat 
which else he would have made. ; 

“Oh, bother!” said the elegant invalid, with 
quite robust energy. ‘ Who can it be? -And I 
not half through my symptoms !” 

Who indeed? In another instant she: knew ; 
for Mrs. Anthony Barrington and her sister-in- 
law, Monica, were ushered into the room, they 
among other great people in the neighborhood 
making it a point of conscience to call on the 
Oakhurst invalid at stated times in the year. 
They bad left the carriage a little way up the 
street, which accounted for their quasi-incognita 
while at the door. For else the livery and the 
bays would have betrayed them, and then nei- 
ther would St. Claire have been taken by sur- 
prise, nor would Miss Maria have said “ Bother !” 
with so much vigor of intonation. 

“Oh, s0; you are here, are you, Dr. St. Claire!” 
cried Theodosia, with an audacious little laugh, 
as if she had come upon something rather doubt- 
ful in finding the young doctor by the side of a 
patient, . 

“How. do, you do, Mrs. Barrington ?” said Ar- 


mine, ignoring the exclamation. 


He’ turned-to Monica, and seemed doubtful 
whether to. shake. hands or not as he muttered 
rather than pronounced the prescribed formula ; 
but Monica held out her hand in her grave, gen- 
tle way, looking as if she saw and. knew nothing 
beyond the immediate affair of the moment: and 
yet her, pale face gradually changed in color till 
it burned like fire, and felt as heated as it look- 
ed.. The fever spots in St. Claire’s hollow cheeks 
also flamed out, and the change from the pallor 
usual to both to this crimson inflammation did 
not escape the quick eyes of Theodosia nor the 
loving ones of Miss Maria. 

“ My dear Monica, how frightfully flushed you 





are!” said Theodosia, with malicious gayety. 
“You were so white a moment ago, and now you 
are like a June rose !”"—laughing shrilly. 

“Do you find the room too warm, Miss Bar- 
rington ?” asked Maria, also surprised at that 
sudden flush, and looking from Monica to St. 
Claire, though not so suspiciously, yet as sharply, 
as Theo herself had done. 

“Tt is coming in from the open air,” said Mon- 
ica, calmly. She could not control her blood, but 
she could master her voice and manner. “ But 
your room is not too hot, Miss Crosby,” she add- 
ed, with hér usual gentle courtesy. 

“ And how well you are looking, Dr. St. Claire!” 
continued Theodosia, in the same high-pitched 
key and with the same artificial and malicious 
gayety. “You too look like a June rose—two 
June roses in October!” she cried, laughing in 
her falsest manner as she so audaciously brack- 
eted these two inequalities together. 

“Well, I don’t know about that, Mrs. Antho- 
ny,” said Miss Maria, “The doctor has certainly 
got some color now, but he was looking peaky 
enough not five minutes ago, before you came in.” 
Here she glanced out of the corner of her eye at 
Monica. “I have just been telling him he ought 
to take care of himself. Indeed, he wants some 
one to take care of him—that is just it,” she 
added, with a hysterical kind of jocularity. 

“Thank you for your kind interest, Miss Cros- 
by; but I think I can manage for myself,” said 
Dr. St. Claire, coldly. 

“Oh, men are poor creatures, left to them- 
selves,” returned Miss Maria. “You had best 
get a wife, doctor. There are plenty in Oakhurst 
to choose from, I am sure.” 

“That is always what I say to Dr. St. Claire,” 
said Theodosia, with an unpleasant laugh. 

“May I ask you to be kind enough to leave 
me and my affairs alone, Miss Crosby ?” said Dr. 
St. Claire, with strange and sudden sternness. 
“When I want your kind advice I will ask for 
it, and then it will be time enough to give it.” 

[To BR CONTINUED. ] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponveEnt. | 
T Eare beginning to devote ourselves to spring 
toilettes, although the styles are not yet 
definitively settled. Many modifications will be 
made and many attempts fail before we arrive 
at this result. For wrappings we have seen in 
preparation small visites of soft silk brocaded 
with flowers of various colors; these were slash- 
ed, with square tabs in front; the back, which 
was shorter, was also cut up so as to form two 
basque skirts, and the sides were left open and 
turned back in revers. All these openings were 
filled in with clusters of. chenille fringe of the 
same colors as those of the garment. The neck 
and all the edges, whether straight or slashed, 
were trimmed with the same fringe. This visite 
is convenient, as it can be worn with dresses of 
various colors. 

There are also small scarf pelerines, short be- 
hind and bouffant on the shoulders, with tabs 
long enough to be tied in front. This little wrap- 
ping is made of soft silk or wool, and is trimmed 
with short thick fringe or curly feather trimming. 
It is especially suited to youthful dames and 
young girls. 

The pelisse, long and straight in front, half 
open, with the edges turned back, and the long, 
half-long, and short mantle, will serve as the foun- 
dation for all the varieties of wrappings worn in 
the early spring. The redingote will hold an im- 
portant place in walking, carriage, and travelling 
toilettes ; some dresses even are cut in this fash- 
ion. It is made by preference of light cloth, with 
little trimming, and has long pleats behind, either 
round or flat, very tight sleeves, usually without 
cuffs, but buttoned at the bottom of the elbow 
seam, and a revers or military collar. We have 
seen in preparation at one of our leading houses a 
pelisse adjusted in the back, and without darts in 
front, but with the fronts turned back from top to 


‘ bottom so as to show a bright-colored silk lining. 


A narrow ribbon to match closed the neck, and a 
similar ribbon fastened to the waist under the 
arms tied the fronts together with a bow with 
flowing ends. This garment was made of coarse 
seal brown wool. 

We shall continue to see costumes of all styles 
—Middle Age, Renaissance, Louis XV., and Diree- 
toire. The last gives us the redingote with re- 
vers, the long pointed waist, and the shell trim- 
mings of laces mixed with ribbons, and seems 
destined to predominate in favor. There is a 
great tendency to return to straight skirts. Many 
dresses are in preparation of very light cloth, 
with flat skirts with large cloth pleats, alternating 
with those of silk to match, or of black velvet if 
the stuff is black. Old-fashioned merinos are re- 
appearing, and seem likely to take the place of 
cleth; they are combined with velvet for hand- 
some street suits. A pleated flounce on the bot- 
tom of the skirt, trimmed with velvet bands, 
which also form the trimming of the draperies, 
corsage, and cuffs, makes a very elegant costume. 
In the same style are also made dresses with a 
short skirt, bordered with a pleating surmounted 
by fine soutache embroidery. from fourteen to 
sixteen inches wide. At the top of the skirt are 
paniers pleated to the corsage, and a draped pouf. 
The corsage is embroidered with soutache down 
the back, and in front the same embroidery forms 
a vest. In the back are small pleated basques ; 
close sleeves with small gigots, braided around 
the wrists. 

Embroidered tulle will be much in vogue for 
spring ball dresses and elegant dinner toilettes. 
Black tulle embroidered with black jet; white 
tulle embroidered with white jet, large and fine 
beads, bugles, etc.; this makes sparkling dress- 
es. White jet produces a charming effect on 
sumptuous toilettes of old rose, blue, or straw- 
colored satin, especially if the corsage and over- 
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skirt are entirely covered with jet embroidery. 
We behold the revival in ball dresses of sleeve- 
less corsages, high behind, and square and very 
open in front, so as’ to leave the shoulders en- 
tirely uncovered. Sometimes, when the corsage 
is low both in the back and front, a narrow rib- 
bon takes the place of a shoulder-strap, and is 
covered with flowers or little clusters of feathers. 

A fashion of which we have already spoken, 
and which seems destined to succeed, is the blouse 
tunic. Over a round skirt, either with woven or 
embroidered designs—in the latter case being 
quite plain, and in the former laid in straight 
pleats—is worn a very full tunic, gathered or 
pleated at the waist, and caught up again above the 
knee, so as to form regular and bouffant pleats. 
This tunic is a little longer in front than at the 
sides, and behind is lost under the drapery of the 
pouf. A broad ribbon knotted together, with 
long ends falling on the sides, forms the trim- 
ming. The waist, of course, is round, and is 
pleated or gathered. 

We should also say that many skirts are 
trimmed solely with shirring, having clusters of 
shirrs some two inches wide, alternating with 
plain spaces of equal width at the bottom, and 
graduated to double the width at the upper part 
of the skirt. The bottom is finished with a 
flounce, either hemmed or embroidered. A bow 
of very wide ribbon, or else a chiffonné sash, 
forms a short pouf behind. 

As to bonnets, the favorite style is a very close 
capote; this is made of all sizes, from the very 
small, with revers brim of embroidered stuff, 
worked tulle, etc., to the large pointed shape, for 
points are much in vogue, and May bonnets pre- 
sent the appearance of a paper-knife bent in two. 
Upon these are heaped every conceivable kind of 
trimming—panaches, aigrettes, birds, feathers, 
laces, pompons—we have even seen the head of 
a kitten buried in a thicket of lace, and many 
colored buckles twisted around the brim. Cats, 
moreover, are the fashionable animals at present, 
and are seen in great numbers in jewels, etc. 

For children the soft capote is the favorite 
style; the crown is very flabby, and the back is 
slashed and filled in with a knot of ribbons, which, 
mingling with the flowing hair, make a very pretty 
effect. EMELINE RayMonp. 








ANSWERS 7°10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.tor.—You can procure the information you want 
at any music store. 

H. A. T.—Lynx capes are worn by ladies who wear 
colors as well as by those who wear mourning. Nat- 
ural beaver, seal, Persian lamb-skin, aud chinchilla 
capes are also worn. 

Gtoverrtss.—If the smallest sizes of ladies’ gloves 
are too large for you, you should try misses’ gloves. 

Mary.—Get ottoman silk or else satin merveilleux 
for fan-pleatings, and a draped over-skirt for your 
wine-colored albatross cloth dress. 

Ovp Subsoriver.—For remodelling your plum-col- 
ored serge dress read reply given above to “‘ Mary.” 

Youne Marrirp Lapy.—Make your black cashmere 
dress without crape, like the house dress illustrated on 
the first page of Bazar No. 49, Vol. XV. 

Mrs. Common-senst.—The fur turban is not too 
youthful for you if it is becoming. 

Puita.—The fan-pleated skirt and a polonaise with 
ottoman sash like that described in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 3, Vol. XVL., will be a stylish 
design for your black cashmere dress, 

Prereiexep Poverty.—Get Madras muslin curtains 
with buff or olive grounds strewn thickly with blue 
and red figures. Have these placed next white or écru 
holland shades that are slightly embroidered or else 
edged with fringe or embroidery that imitates lace. 
These will answer all the year, but if you want warm- 
er curtains, they may be added inside the room for 
drapery, and the muslin curtains be fixed to the win- 
dows as sash curtains, opening in diamond shape by 
being tied back with ribbons. Plush curtains and 
those of wool tapestries or of raw silk would be ap- 
propriate. Your blue repped silk will make a pretty 
basque and train with a vest, paniers, and three front 
breadths of the brocaded satins or velvet that are now 
sold at half the prices charged early in the season. A 
mixed coloring may suit you better, with a gray ground 
strewn with blue forget-me-nots and pink roses. 

Harry Svussortser.—Do not alter your brocaded 
velvet and gros grain dress. Make your velvet dress 
with a pointed basque, full and bouffant train, and 
have fan-pleatings of satin on the front and side 
breadths, with the strung jet bead trimmings described 
in Bazar No. 4, Vol. XVI. 

Myratis, anp Orners.—Silks of the same shade as 
the material are used for embroidering cashmere, 
nuns’ veiling, etc. 

Twecve Years’ Sunsoriwer.—Spanish lace will make 
a pretty trimming for the black and white striped 
dress. Have rows of it in pyramids on the skirt be- 
tween panels of the silk, also on the basque and the 
paniers. The brown wool will hang well as a peiisse 
if lined throughout. 

Jxnny.—A red or white wool Jersey will be pretty 
for your daughter, and will answer with silk skirts as 
well as with those of white wool. 

Portar.—You can have a cut pattern of a cloak 
quite similar to that illustrated in Bazar No, 1, Vol. 
XVL., sent you from this office. Your ideas about the 
plush cloak are good, and you can buy the plush now 
at half the price asked for it early in the winter. 

Grace Ler.—A bride should not wear her orange 
blossoms after her wedding day. 

Crottia.—Sponge your black foulard with tepid wa- 
ter in which there is a little ammonia and borax. The 
princesse fronts with pleated backs will be used again 
for piqué dresses for children of three years. There 
will also be round waists with guimpes, and the skirts 
will be gored in front and pleated behind. 

Aveusta, Grorgita.—Your sample is terra-cotta 
moiré, and will make a stylish basque and skirt with 
plastron, collar, cuffs, paniers, and panels of velvet of 
the same color. 

Mary Ex.ex.—Young unmarried ladies do not wear 
breakfast caps, no matter if they are becoming. 

Matrr.—You will find it convenient to have a doz- 
en each of all the articles in an infant's outfit, but if 
you can not afford these, eight pieces of each kind will 
answer. Get very fine cambrics, muslin, linen, and 
flannel, and spend little money on trimmings, as neat 
sewing and simple garments are in better taste than 
those carelessly made and overloaded with trimming. 
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Crapr ann Lace Ficnt 
COLLAR. 


Crape and Lace Fichu- 
Collar. 

Tur top of this collar is 
a double foundation neck 
band, with a box-pleated 
lace ruche set around it, the 
edge being concealed by a 
down-turned flat row of 
lace. A piece of flat wide 
lace eight inches long is 
joined to each end, and over 
the outer edge of this a bias 
scarf of white silk crape 
half a yard loug and twelve 
inches wide is set ; the crape 
is edged with lace along the 
outside, and closely pleated 
in at the top; the lower end 
is cut three inches shorter 
at the inner edge, where it 
is likewise pleated in, and 
fastened on the lower end 
of the lace. A fall of lace 
headed by a crape knot and 
furnished with a safety pin 
at the back is set at the 
bottom 
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Curckxep Sirk Dress Trimmep with Vetvet Rrepon.—FRront. 
For Back, see Page 181.—[{For description see Supplement.) 


HA RPER sf BA ZA R. 


Croak For Girt From 8 ro T Years 


o_p.—Cut Patrirn, No. 3404: 
Prion, 15 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


Brocapre anp Satin Meavewtevx Evenine Dress.—Back.—[For Front, see Page 180.] 


For description see Supplement. 
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CasnMere Eventne Dress.—Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 181.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Surr ron Boy rrom 5 ro 9 Yrans 
oL.y.—Cot Pattern, No, 2408: 
Prior, 20 Cents. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Lace anp Rippon Japor, 


Lace and Ribbon Jabot. 

Tur foundation of this ja- 
bot is a piece ten inches 
long of white satin ribbon 
two inches and a half wide, 
which is covered flatly with 
Oriental lace set underneath 
one edge and folded over on 
the outside. Along the op- 
posite edge, across the bot- 
tom, and around the top the 
ribbon is edged with thickly 
gathered lace, the folds of 
which are then arranged in 
curves and tacked in place. 
A satin ribbon bow is set at 
the top, and a small bouquet 
near the lower end. 





“Bat, Bat, come into 
my Hat.”—Old Song. 
NorwirnstanptnG = Sue’s 
fright and the general mid- 
night clamor, we congratu- 
late ourselves that so fine a 
specimen of the “ wing-hand- 
ed gentry” took refuge in 





Satis anp Brocapep Vetvet Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 28-5. 
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our house, for now we hold 
with undisputed right a 
really beautiful member of 
this much-dreaded frater- 
nity. 

Ample opportunity was 
afforded for skirmishing un- 
der difficulties ; that fairly 
passed, we held high carni- 
val over our rare acquisi- 
tion. To familiarize our- 
selves with the tricks and 
manners of these queer 
flitter-mice, microscope, pic- 
tures, and books were speed- 
ily laid under tribute, press- 
ed into service just through 
the in-straying of this poor 
little waif. The body of our 
nocturnal guest in shape 
and size reminds us of a 
small mouse ; the trim little 
figure has for its upper vest- 
ment a coating, soft as silk, 
of seal brown fur, with a 
rich undergrowth of faint- 
est gray, the blending im- 
parting in certain lights a 
silvery sheen; underneath, 
sober, twilight tones pre- 
vail, thinner and less rich. 
In the pose of the small, 
erect head lies a quaint ex- 
pression of strong individu. 
ality, and an amusingly ag- 
gressive air; the bright eyes 
seem never at rest, and 
sentinel-like ears betray a 
gravely grotesque touch of 
self-assertion. When Ves- 
pertilio unfurls his pretty 
parachute, one may see upon 
the exquisite membranous 
wings traceries of marvel- 
lous beauty — veinings in 
every direction, crossing and 
recrossing, and so revealing 
“the tiny blood corpuscles 
which roll along through the 
minute vessels that supply 
these beautiful wings with 
nourishment.” These deli- 
cate membranes when ex- 
panded develop the same 
lovely shadings of seal 
brown, with a suggestion of 
silvery edges, seen only in 
perfection when the gay 
tourist soars aloft. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIIL, Figs. 40-46. 
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VeLvet Basque. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Very thin and semi-trans- 
parent are these organs for 
flight, double in structure, 
too, and with care the upper 
and lower surfaces can be 
separated from each other. 
On the upper edges, toward 
the head, they are quite 
strong and thick, but grad- 
ually becoming thinner, un- 
til at the margin they look 
as filmy as daintiest lace. 
An arrangement of bones, 
as wonderful as_ elegant, 
suffices as the grand up- 
lifting and propelling force 
for this great company 
of dusky winged pilgrims, 
whose name is legion, 

This noted family offer 
points of interest entitling 
them to studious attention. 
When feathered scavengers 
retire with folded wing, then 
come out into the night 
these brave-hearted prowl 
ers, fulfilling in turn the 


mission in the economy 
of nature appointed them. 
With marvellous endow 
ment of healthy appetite, 
each bat could devour a 


hundred flies and a dozen 
beetles at one meal, and 
this, too, while on the wing 


Very awkwardly indeed 
they grope upon the ground; 
neve: theless, compensations 


meet them at every turn— 
delicious grubs and dainty 
caterpillars are devoured 
with hearty zest. 

Bat families have fash- 
ions of their own touching 
dormitories, and, it would 
appear, with strange prefer 
ences for sleeping in com- 
munities. Not unfrequent 
ly an ancient tree, a land- 
matk in the forest, its cen- 
tre so burned as to leave 
it but “a shell of 
grandeur,” reveals this cus- 
tom perfectly; a wonderful 
“ apartment-house,” indeed, 
endiess im possibilities of 
accommodation; and hunt- 
ers, brave enough to peep 
within, have seen, to its al- 


former 


Basqve ror Brocape Dress 
For description see Supplement. 














Fig. 1.—Fiavren Woo. Princesse Surr.—Cur 
Patrern, No. 8402: Price, 80 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Brocapek anp Vetvet Dress. 


Froxt.—| For Back, see Page 181.]} 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress or Puatn anp Inpta Fieurrep Woot. 
Front.—[For Back, see Page 181.}—Cut Pattern, 
No. 3401: Panirg Basque, Over-Sxirt, an» Skirt, 
20 Cents vacu.—[For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-12.) 


Fig. 2.—Ve.vet Mant_e with Inpia 
Borpers. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 36-39. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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most sky-reaching attic, densely crowded, tier 
above tier, thousands of bats just “dangling by 
their thumbs.” 

Baby bats are not attractive infants; naked, 
helpless, with no nest made ready, they seem at 
first sight “all afloat” ; but with exceeding mother- 
love are the small forlornities nurtured and nour- 
ished. 

From tip to tip of expanded “ wing” Vespertilio 
measures exactly ten inches; from tip of nose to 
end of body a trifle less than three inches—ex- 
tension of membrane would make it*four inches ; 
the tiny “ hands” are nearly a quarter of an inch 
in length, and the dainty “ spurs” somewhat less. 

On the “extension of membrane” between the 
bits of hands is a fuzzy growth of softest fur, 
entirely dark, with no pearl tints: this, we fancy, 
may be for the pillowing of the little ones, when 
Mamma Bat 

“Has gently folded o'er their shivering forms 

Her tawny mantle, silken, soft, and warm.” 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SIC x HEADACHE, 

Dr. Faep Horner, Jr., Salem, Va., says: “I know 
of nothing comparable to it to relieve the indigestion 
and so-called sick headache and mental depression 
incident to certain stages of rheumatism,.”—[Adv.} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 


prietor, 110 Reade St., New York,.—[ Adv. ] 





A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooatnx, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of Burnety’s Fiavor- 
ixé Exreacts consists in their perfect purity and 
strength.—{ Adv.) 





Tue most fashionable perfume powder for handker- 
chiefs and letier-paper is Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s 
Violet Orris, 1121 Broadway.—[Adv.]} 





Turoat Diseases commence with a Congh, Cold, or 
Sore Throat. ** Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give imme- 
diate relief. Sold only in boxes, Price 25 cts.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 


T TOTHING NEW ER than Storks and Cat-ts ails 
can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
bat something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


THE ACME LEVER 
CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS, 


Ask your Jeweller for them, 
and 


TAKE NO OTH ER. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 


materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail, Send 3c. for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout Tae WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 
HE UEEN’s LACE HANDKERCHIEF. 


New Set of Cards from the Opera, by mail, 6c. 
J. W. NEVILLE, 237 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


50% “y 






































nt Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
name, 10¢e. SNOW & CO.. Meriden, Ct. 














The Great English 


SPECIALLY APPOINTED 


MAKERS TO THE 
RERERIRREE DD 


Established nearly 100 Years. 

















Complexion Soap. 


BY ROYAL WARRANT 


PRINCE i WALES. 


e¢ 


15 International Awards. 





EARS SOAP 


A GOOD COMPLEXION: * iy tases Rodns 


HERE is nothing which adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear complexion 


and a soft skin. 


Without them the handsomest and most regular features are but too 


coldly impressive, whilst with them the plainest become attractive; and yet there is no 


advantage so easily secured. 


The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief 


means; but the general public are so little acquainted with the qualities of Toilet Soaps that they 
are indiscriminate in their selection, and frequently most unconsciously are daily injuring, instead 
of improving, one of the greatest of personal charms. 

The excellent qualities of PEARS’ SOAP have induced the most eminent Physicians and 
Chemists to give it their special recommendation, and one of the most learned authorities on the skin, 


The President of the College of Surgeons of England, 
PROFESSOR SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


writes : 


“The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain 


its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles. * * * PBARS is a name engraven 


on the memory of the ‘ oldest inhabitant ;’ 


most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for ‘ the skin. 


and PEARS’ SOAP is an article of the nicest and 


” 


EARS’ SOAP is absolutely pure, free from excess of alkali (Soda), con- 
tains no artificial coloring matter, is delightfully perfumed, exceedingly 
durable, it has been in good repute nearly one hundred years, and obtained 15 


International Awards. 


To those whose skin is generally irritable or readily affected by the weather, PEARS’ SOAP 


is invaluable, 


as, on account of its emollient and non-irritant character, all redness, roughness, and 


chapping are avoided, and a clear, healthy appearance, and a soft, velvety condition obtained, accom- 


panied by a delicate and beautiful complexion. 


Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appear- 


ance, and soothing properties, commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the 


Toilet. 


The following well-known Signatures are from amongst innumerable Testimonials : 





4 


HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless 
for the Hands and Complexion. 





HAVE much pleasure in stating I have used 


SOAP for some time, and } 


PEARS’ 
prefer it to any other. 








All the Leading Druggists sell PEARS’ SOAP. 





TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR BOX. 





Ten Moist Fete ones and thi 


Japanned Tin Box, PRICE 50 CENTS. 
A Catalogue of Outline Designs in Cards, Panels, 
and in Books, sent free on application. 


How to Learn to Draw and Paint in Water- 
colors, Without a Teacher. 

Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting in 
Water-colors by MARION KEMBLE. Self-instructive, 
with Lis's of Materials, their cost, and all information 

necessary for the beginner. Price 50 cents. 
Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts., 

or both for $1.00, 8S. W. TILTON & CO., 
333 Ww ashington Street, Boston. 


F rom the Districts of 
ASSAM 
CHITTACONG, 


CACHAR, 
KANCRA VALLEY, 
DARJEELING, 
And Others, © = RA DOON, 


Abso'utely Pure, Superior Flavor. 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL TEA, 
Requires only half the usual quantity. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 
JOHN C. PHILLIPS & CO., 
Agents of the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, 
130 Water Street, Now York. 


THE LADY’S BOOK 
KNITTING AND CROCHET, 


Containing over One Hundred New and Easy Patterns 
of ueeful and ornamental work. Compiled by a Lady 
Expert, who has conscientionsly tested all of them. 
Sent by mail to any address for 35 cents, by 

N. D. WHITNEY & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians Specific is the only ning 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 














ANCY CARDS,.—2 handsome sets (10 cards), latcst 
styles, sent postpaid for 6c.; 5 sets, 15c.: 3 handsome 
ehects scrap pictures, 10c. @. P. BROWN severly, Mass. | 


ree Brushes, in a 





COOK’S GRAND EXCURSION 


CALIFORNIA, 


Visiting en route 
Washington, The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, the 
grand gorges and passes of The Rocky Mountains in 
Colorado, Denver, Santa Fé, Southern or? 
THE YOSEMITE VALLE 

and San Franeciseo, returning via Salt iG City, 
Chicago, and Niagara Falls, starts May 3, 1883, occn- 
pying eight weeks. Cost $500.00. The outward and 
retarn journeys by entirely different routes. Pullman 
ears, hotel accommodation, carriage drives, and 


ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Full particulars free on application. 
Address 261 Broadway, New York. 
Thos. Cook & Son, fist Washington St., Boston. 
311 Walnut S8t., ++ Philadelphia. 
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For House Cleani 
Cleans Paint, W arble, &c., and will Polish Tin, 
Brass, Copper, Knives, @ jass, China Ware, Oil-cloths, &e. 


HOME ART WORK. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


Established 1878, An Illustrated Fortnightly, only 
$2.00 a year, 26 Numbers, Postage Free. 
Sample Copy and Catalogue of Art 
Publications for 6 cents postage. 
Invaluable Hints for Home Decoration, Painting in 
Oils, Water-colors, and on China, Embroidery, and all 
Art Work. Pattern Supplements working size. Full 
directions. Discount to Clubs. Also, Manuals on all 
Art-work subjects, 35 cts. each. Send stamp for List. 
Address THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
Mention this paper. 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In'$1.00, 2.00 5.00 Pac 83 all ednen 
AMERIC UNGHASING CO.,196 Broadway, N. ¥. 


-—Saves Time, habe and Money. 








REASONS WHY 


HOMP 
anh SON 





PAT. 
FEB. 6, 1877. 


Ake s\ 


SETTER Tyan au. OO 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms itself in mee to EVERY head. 
2.—They DO NOT HAVE A FALSRK, wiggy Lok. as all cthers have. 
3.—They cannot tear or break apart, but outwear THREE of any 
wave made, 

4.—They ap tal hepa raed or SHRINK with dampness, but 
beep their shape for ye eres 

5.—They do not Aus rea quickly, for they don’t require dressing as 
yten as others. 

6 — hey are only dressed witha WET COMB, er yone lry MUSSED, 
and are known to remain ia order for a year without redre 
— GU. pm «daa EVERY ONE to be CURLY Walk, or refund 


8.—MOST’ IMPORTANT: Every lady can look young and attractive 
with a THOMPSON we ae E, AS HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDOK 
ihey look t en years young 

9.—As Ihave 10 Siferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
an be gratified, 





so Roware of parties endeavoring to sell 

Waves representing them to be the 

Shamnpenn Wave,as I ig not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goo 


snabionenmns oF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
THE UNEQUALLED , 
“HOUSEHOLD” 


Sewing-Machine, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOUSEHOLD 
Sewing-Machine Co., 


tase PROVIDENCE, R. 1, 

Is a marvel of simplicity and beauty. It is easy run- 

ning, durable, perfect. Send for illustrated description. 

GENERAL OFFICES: 

12 East 14th Street, New York (new and 
complete quarters, with both wholesale and retail 
departments) ; 

163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago; 

149 Tremont Street, Boston. 








“THE 


JELESTIALD inven BOL 


Shal on 
"—MALA 


PRE 


Sun o' mi 
ith ‘Healt ns his Wi ings. 
he Natural eating fy and Spiritual Teaching of the Sul 
unfolded and explained, and the beautiful Analogies 
between the Sun of Nature and the Sun of teou 
clearly traced out, A new work by Kev. Herbert Morris, 
D.D., full of Inspiration, Able, Earnest, Brilliant, Devout. 
More interesting than eg» 

yr meng clear field. 

Address, 


NEW STAMPING ‘OUTFIT. 


For Kenerseron Emprormerry, Ovrtine Work, 
Brarpine, Ero. With this Outfit you can do your 
own Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Each Outfit contains 10 Srampina Patrerna, De- 
signs of Roses, Rose-Buds, Lilies-of-the-Valley, Wreath 
of Daisies for Pillow-Shams, Outline Design, Cat-Tails, 
Braiding Pattern, Scollop, ete. Full instructions for 
Stamping and Wor king. Box Stamping Powder, Dis- 
tributing Pad, 10 Skeins Embroidery Silk, and Instrue- 
tions for Tspr.iser SraMPine. 

We will send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. Exrra 
Srampine Parrerns: Sheaf of Wheat, 20c.; Cluster of 
Strawberries, 10c. ; Forget-me-Nots, 15e.; Calla Lily, 
lhc.; Bachelor's Buttons, 10c.; Pansies, 1c. ; Pond- 
Lilies, 20c, 3 Outline Design, ioe. ; Golden Rod and 
Asters, 20c.; Spriq of Sumach, 15¢. Sprota. Orrrr: 
We will send all of these Extra ‘Stamping Patterns and 
the Stamping Outfit for $2.00. 

Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


ruserose PEARL 25.2485 


mail 2 aowerae bulbs meg directions for pon RAR id 
this sweetest pe ae aa toall, my St yr tng 
Descriptive Ci itt colored 


Pp Vat 
TatestirigralNovelty ry 
geomet BUTT EAC uP" 
CARNATION | FINK, 
CHAS. 


STARR, Avondale, Chester 








The Finest Cards ever Issued. 


A beautiful BASKET of FLOWERS — 
Maréchal Niel and Jacqueminot roses; or, a BAS- 
KET of FRUI'T—Peaches, Plums, Grapes, and 
Cherries — very natural, and from original designs. 
Full size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 
cents the pair, in stamps. ention this paper. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 
108 and 110 Wooster St., N. ¥. 








AT CAN WE SAY ..¢ 


mean a Saas 


Send the ddceee of bu 
SEEDS eee pe and we will pend you 
junflowe: 


TNNISFALLEN GH GREENHOUSES, Springfield, 0 





YOU HAVE HEARD OF THEM! 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH, the sure 
cure for headache and preventive of falling hair. I will 
send you one for $2 by return mail, Ask your neigh- 
bor what = aid for his. Every brush warranted 

genuine. MES, 51 Clarence St., Boston, Mass. 


50 CARDS LATEST YET, name 
s nicely printed, 10c. 
Quickest returns. Agents make money ! 


Beautiful Sample Book and Largest Outtit, 
%e. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Ct. 














‘ASTER CARDS.—3 Beautiful Cards sent 
A tpaid for 10¢., 10 for 25e. Elegant 

Fringed wag - 4 Sag 15¢., 25c., and upward. 
. BRO BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 


GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER. 


“CHURCH DAYS.” 








Send five 3c. on for orgy set of imported 
Easter Cards, NG, 50 Nassau St, N. Y. 














HA RPER'S: BAZAR. 





HOF | 


Kock & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St. 


NEW YORK, 
Now open the Latest Novelties in FRENCH 
SATTEENS, SCOTCH GINGHAMS, IRISH 
POINT, NAINSOOK, and GUIPURE EM. 
BROIDERIES, and 


LACES, 


At prices, as usual, lower than those of any other 
house, 
Their Spring and Summer 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


THE MOST COMPLETE book of its kind 
published—containing over 1500 beautiful en- 
gravings and large lithographic plate—will be 
issued about April st, and sent on receipt of 
lie. postage. 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 








LE 


BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


LADIES’ SILK HOSIERY. 
Spring Importation of Paris Novelties ; Real 
Point Lace, Embroidered, Striped, and Solid 
Colors in the New Shades; Fancy Vertical 
Striped and Egyptian Embroidered Hose. 
Also, Sleeveless Silk Cardigan Jackets for 
Spring wear. 


Broadway and {9th St. 


7 DRY Goons 


BY MAIL! 


ree-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 

All wranene for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Silks, Shawls, Loegiow, Hosiery, 
‘ancy Goods, Ladies’ W ra 
t nderwear, apes Laces, Gentes’ Furnishing Gealn, 
nd Girly Outfits, &e. Samples, infor- 
mation, and “* HOPPING GUIDE” free on application. 

OPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
C7’ Please say where\you saw this Advertisement. 


ress Good 


Lisrary or Coneress, 
Covyrieut Orrick, WASHINGTON. } 

To wit: Br rr Rememurrep, that on the 15th day of 
February, Anno Domini 1888, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, of the U nited States, have 
deposited in this Office the titles of Books, the titles 
or descriptions of which are in the following words, 
to wit: 

MARCO PAUL’S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Springfield Armory. By Jaocos Assorr. 

THE LITTLE LEARNER. Learning to Talk; or, 
Entertaining and Instructive Lessons in the’ Use 
of Language. By Jaoon Annorr. Ilastrated with 
One Hundred and Seventy Engravings. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress, 

In renewal for 14 years from Febrnary 24, 1888, and 


July 31, 1883, when the first terms of 28 years of their 
respective copyrights will have expired. 


jf OUR NEW PACK FOR 1s8s, 
50; All Chrome Cards, 





anel, Me 
Winter Beencs, 


i Sil 
Moonlight, Summer an: 
(not gaudy colors), with your name in fancy 
£90 stly styles for ISS3, VSe, 0 per 


de. Sample Book 

eas Agents. or beau- 
hstraed Premium List with 
ING ©0. Northford, Ct, 


‘ful prizes 
ery order. 


vp AM PING Patterns for Kensington, &c., 


J 6 samp les and instructions for 
indelible stamping, 6c. _T. . PA RKER, Lynn, Mass. 


$5 {0 $20 


ven forclubs, 30 
AX’ PR 





per day at home Samples worth $5 free. 


WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & 00, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS. 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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If you want really satisfactory and 


only those bearing the trade-mark 





not likely be 
OPEN 


THE MACKINNEY 


to bes 





time in procuring 


it has been che 





tiful 


ful efics acy. 











DLANTS 


ea SEEDS: Pate ronsace. 
ree 


rt Sized ( (pare ye 's selection ) all 
labeled. C2 We 0 ROSES for i. 

ww 12 Large GERANIUMS for 
erasia®. 2 1; 


LS Tetesre 1 d 
men cliotrones Bin OUR COLLECTION 





ve Hundred ‘Su ore Varieties is priced 


at 10ct= BOO ! IN ¢! ASH, and a number 


please the ladies giv- 
en away forClub orders. Special Premiums for 
Seed orders. Be sure an‘ send for our Handsomely 
ee Cataloqueot Plants and Reliable Seeds 


REE. LEEDS & CO., Richmond, Indiana 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 















In Elegant Script Type,* 
on 50 beautiful imported chromo 
Cards, 10c. 14 pks. $1. 20 pearl bevel 
giltedged cards with lapped corners, 10c, 
Agents’ large album containing all the latest 
styles of imported bevel edge and satin fringe 
cards, with illustrated premium list & private terms 
to agents, 25¢. CARD MILLS, Reqtyuet, Conn. 


$66 


YARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of Cards for 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatterr & Co., Portland, Maine. 





Address Srinson & Co. , Portland, Maine. 


/ $-cent stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


broken. 


CATCH. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any | 
contracts made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., whether for | 





being turned to one side, 


Earrings of this 
ones provided with 
ent Catch,” the 
are that, the catch 
hook can be put through 


pain or trouble, and, not requiring to be bent, is 


50: 





Propact’s | Inicator 


The greatest invention of the 
age. Represents the most accu- 
rate and perfect system of Dress- 
Cutting in the world. As shown 
by cut, every part is adjustable 
to the nine measures required— 
neck and shoulders being raised 
or lowered to the actual meas- 
ures, and when removed the im- 
pression of the entire waist is 
given. The Indicator is the result 
of long and careful study, by the 
inventor, of the art of dress-mak- 
ing, having had large experience 
in the principal cities in Europe, 
as well as in New York; and has 
brought the real French method 
of cutting by square rule down 
to a tangible and practical form. 
Nothing comparable with it in 
style of fit can approach this 
system in saving time; a basque 
ean be cut in six minutes, and fit 
guaranteed. Agencies will be 
placed in the hands of reliable 
parties in all cities, Send for 
circular, with terms to agents. 
Address, 

GENERAL AGENCY 
PROPACH’S INDICATOR, 
818 Broadway, New York. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN EARRINGS. 


lasting imitation diamond goods, buy 
on the cards, 

make the 
“ Mackinney’s 


are only 


Pat- 
advantages of which 
the 


the ear without any 


CLOSED. 


Patented January 24th, 1882. 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 

ity is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 

appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 
Ladies afflicted with Tan, 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
’ 


and applying 


LAIRD 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
ically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 
give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, 


— 


used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
Ladies, if you desire to be bean- 


_ Depot, § f 83 John Street, N.Y. 


MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD has teventell a new Coiffure exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who is now 
with us, having such a thoroughly natural appear- 
ance as to defy detection, and by wearing this much- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, as the effect produced by this charming Coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried op you cannot resist the te mpta- 
tion of bnying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how pretty the face may be, it certainly is not 
perfect without this fashionable Coiffure. We have 
“ Langtrys” for blonde and brunette, and Langtrys in 
every shade. No more front nets required for this 
elegant Coiffure. Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Knot and Bow, from $5 00 upward. The Langtry 
Coiffure, $5 00 upward. On receipt of 25c. a photo of 
Mrs. Langtry will be sent, illustrating this elegant Coif- 
fure. And remember, the only establishment where 
the real and true Langtry style can be obtained is at 


H. GUILMARD’S, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 13th Street, 
New York City. 





Mme.GURNEY & Cco., 


Importers of Honiton and Point Lace 
Braids, Arrasene, &c. ‘How to Make 
Lace,” with over 250 Illustrations, 50c. 
“How to Work Arrasene and Crewel,” 
25c. *Poonah Painting:’ How to Ac- 
quire the Art, 25¢. &@ Sole Agents for the 
supply of the Young Ladies’ Journal Paper Pat- 
terns. “@& 6 Kast 14th Street, New York. 
§ it 95 for a Handsome set of EASTER 

Cll C.. or BIRTHDAY, and 25 beantiful 
Chromo Cards, and our large Catalogue of PRINTING 
PRESSES. GRACE&«& CO., | Baltimore, Md. 

Blocks of all 


made easy. 
sizes in 100 Elegant styles 


f Send | 4: 3c. t. stamps for Samples. Gem Silk Co., New Haven, Ct, 





All New Chromo Cards for ’83, name on, 10c., or 40 
Gold and Silver, 10c. J. B. HU STED, Nassau, N.Y. 





and be convinced of its wonder- | 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. 
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Ss. T. TAYLOR, 


IMPORTER OF 
FRENCH PATTERNS AND FASHION JOURNALS, 


HAS REMOVED TO 


930 Broadway, bet. 21st and 22d Sts., New York. 


OPENING OF SPRING STYLES, 
Wednesday, March 14th, 1883, at 930 Broadway. 


The most elegant novelties in Walking, Carriage, 
Reception Costumes, Wraps, and Draperies will be 
displayed (received by the latest steamers) for the 
coming season. 

All our Imported Anglicized French Fashion Jour- 
nals, LATEST NUMBERS, Revue de la Mode, La Mode 
Elegante, Le Bon Ton, and La Modiste Universelle, Sin- 
gle Copies and Subscriptions; also, for sale by all 


Book-dealers. 
Ss. T. TAYLOR’S 
PATENTED SYSTEM OF DRESS-CUTTING, 


930 BROADWAY. 








Established 1848. 

The only system not a chart, guesswork banished, 
Dress-Cutting simplified. The same as used by the 
best tailors. Send for Illustrated Spring Circular, con- 
taining full price-lists and general information FREE. 


‘18 Boutilier Brothers 


GREAT SACRI 
FICE, the entire consignment of a cele- 
of French Watered 





Have purchased, at a 


brated manufacturer 


Ribbons. 


3000 Pieces 24 to 34 inches wide, 20 


different shades—Light Blues, Pinks, Car- 
dinals, Garnets, Whites, Creams, and Dark 
Cloth Shades. 


Price 15c. per Yard; worth 50c. 


This is the cheapest lot of fine All-silk 
French Ribbons ever sold. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


1883. 1883. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS: 


Per Year: 
MNARPER'S MAGAZINE 








Peceseaccseneescucerenes $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.............0.. 400 
IABP Ee BABAR. iccsacccveccces 4 00 

| The THREE above public 10 00 

ME Te OG U RAIN inc nc es ccccsaccsedces 7 00 

| HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLI : 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ 

| HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f **ttttettett uihen 

| HARPER'S FRANKLIN i SQU ARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers) ..10 00 
Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 


| or Canada, 
The Volumes of the Wrrxry 
the first numbers for Ja 
Youne Pror.x with the first 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the 
for Jane and December of e year. 
Subscriptions will be entered with the 
each Periodical current at 


and Bazar begin with 
uary, the Volumes of the 
Nur wr Ne 


nber f 


»vember, 
Numbers 
ich 
Number of 
receipt of order, 
he subscriber otherwise directs. 

Specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Prop.x sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


time of 
except in cases where t 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 





a 
weekly publication s works of Travel, 
Biography, History, , and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Sonare Library wil\ be furnished 


gratuitousiy on application to Harrer & Beorurns, 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
a@ HARPER'S C AT ALOGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 


Cents in Postage Stamps. 
k EEP YOUR BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 
“A by using Singer's Parent Graver Parser. For 
sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers. Price 
2 cents. Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N.Y. 
and Illustrated Premium List, 1% 


A) sold. Agents wanted. L. 
1 BY RETURN MAIL—a full description of 
FREE s Moopy’s NEw TaILor System of Drauss 


Curtine. D.W, Moody &Co, 3 Ww. 9th, Cincinnati,O. 


Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1S88,name on, 
Warranted best 


Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


$72 AWEEK. $12 aday at naiia ‘easily made. ¢ Costly 
Outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine, 
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PFACETLZE. 


‘ j j ; 
” saj 44 i f f Latte it { 
* Mama,” said a little fel- ToT H4 trent | it I HLH} tT + { If 
low whose mother had for- j {| | | li] i i} | rei | \| 
bidden him to draw horses i {| | | I 


and ships on the mahogany 


sideboard with a sharp nail— | | 
“mamma, this ain't a nice | \{K\ \ | i | 
house. At Sam Rackett’s we i} \ \\ | 
can cut the sofa, pull out the \\ \ + 4) 

hair, and ride the shovel and Wh ‘Sie eee 
tongs over the carpet; bat 


here we can't get any fun at 
a ee en 


William IV. seemed in a 
momentary dijemima one day. 
when, at table with several 
officers, he ordered one of the 
waiters to “take away that 
marine there,” pointing to an 
empty bottle. 

“Your Majesty,” inquired a 
colonel of marines, ‘‘do you 
compere an empty bottle to a 
member of our branch of the 
service?” 

* Yes,” replied the monarch, 
as if a sudden thought had 
strack him. “Il mean to say 
it has done its duty once, and 
is ready to do it.again.” 





a 


Dr. Abernethy, the cele- 
brated physician, was never 
more displeased than by hear- 
ing a patient detail a long ac- 
count of troubles. A woman, 
knowing Abernethy’s love of 
the laconic, having burned 
her hand, called at his house. 
Showing him her hand, she 
said, “ A burn.” 

“A poultice,” quietly an- 
swered the learned doctor. 

The next day she returned, 
and said, “* Better.” 

* Continue the poultice,” re- 
plied Dr. A. 

In a week she made her 
Jast call, and her speech was 
lengthened to three words: 
“Weil, your fee ?” 

“Nothing,” seid the physi- 
cian. “ You are the most sensi- 
ble woman I ever saw.” 





eile teninteasis 

What is a house without a 
baby ?— Well, comparatively 
a ee 





Among anecdotes of first 
nights of new pieces, the fol- 
lowing deserves a place: It 
was the first night—and morn- 
ing—of Monte Cristo, a drama 
which for its length might 
have been of Chinese origin. At a quarter before one 
in the morning the curtain rose upon the last act. Mr. 
Charles Fecliter, in the character of the hero, is dis- 
covered seated in a contemplative attitude. Like the 
ghost in “ Alonzo the Brave,” “ he moved not, he spoke 
not”; but there came from the gallery, in a clear, 
somewhat sad, but gentle voice, these words: “I hope 
we are not keeping you up, sir.” The effect may be 
imagined. 


MRS. ALLCASH 
DINE IN A KIND OF 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XVI., NO. 12 
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Don’t you think the bride is foolish that she never 


| marries the best man? 


emmaameat@emanscane 

There are some persons who can not take a joke, but 
Fogg is not one of them. One of the boys, acquainted 
with Fogg’s frequent change of abode, asked him 
which he thought was the cheaper, to move or pay 
rent. ‘I can’t tell you, my dear boy,” replied Fogg; 
“T have always moved.” 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
(just returned from abroad). ‘OH, BUT OF ALL PLACES, MY DEAR, GIVE ME IT'LY. 
A SORT OF A DOLCE-FAR-NIENTE WAY, AND THEN GO ON THE GRAND CANAL AND TAKE A NICE NAP IN YOUR GONDOLIER,.” 


Country Yoke (to his son, at a concert, during the 


performance of a duet). “ D’ye see, Tom, now it’s get- | 


ting late, they're singing two at a time, so as to get 
done sooner.” 
nepsoahibiltientint 
What part of grammar is remorse ?—Syntax. 
A grumbler says there is ame thing which can al- 
ways be found, and that is fault. 





IN VENICE, NOW, IT IS SIMPLY PERPECT TO 


| 


Foote went to spend his 
Christmas with Mr. . 
when, the weather being very 
cold, and’ but bad fires, occa-* 
sioned by a scarcity of wood 
in the house, Foote, on the 
third day,after he went there, 

' ordered his chaise, aud was 
i | preparing to depart. Mr, 
—— pressed him to stay. 
‘Sy “No, .no,” siys Foote; 
“were I to stay any longer 
ow would not ict me have a 
eg. to stand on; for there is 
80 little wood in your house 
that I'am afraid one of your 
servants may light the fire 
with my right leg,” which was 
his wooden one. 

ee een > 


* Johnnie,” said the teacher, 
“a lie can be acted as well as 
told. Now if your father was 
to put sand in his sugar, and 
sell it, he would be acting a 
lie and doing very wrong.” 

“That's what mother told 
him,” said Johnnic, impetu- 
) ously; “and he said he didn't 
care.” 





—_—_~> 


| One day while Dr. B. W.. 
! Richardson was engaged at his 
house with an old patieht who 
had been away many years in 
India, George Crnikshank’s 
card was handed to the doctor, 

“Tt must be the grandson, 
or the son, at any rate, of the 
great artist I remember as a 
boy,” said the patient. “It is 
impossible the George Crnik- 
shank of Queen Caroline's trial 
time can be alive!” 

The doctor asked the viva- 
| cious George to come in. He 
tripped in, tn bis eighty-fourth 
year ; and when the old officer 
expressed his astonishment, 
George exclaimed, “Til show 
you whether he is alive.” 

With this he took the poker 
and tongs from the grate, liid 
them upon the carpet, and cxe- 
ented the sword dance before 
Dr. Richardson's astonished 
patient. 





The prairie is like an upright 
| man—void of a fence. 
a 


It was a one-legged man who 
begged tu be remembered. 


Babb Doddington was very 
lethargic. Falling asleep one 
day, after dinner with Sir Rich- 
ard Temple and Lord Cobham, the latter reproached 
Doddington with his drowsiness. Doddington denicd 
having been asleep; and to prove he had not, offered to 
repent all Lord Cobham had been saying. Cobhem 
challenged him to do so. Doddington repeated a sto- 
ry, and Lord Cobham owned he had been telling it. 
“Well,” said Doddington, “and yet I did not hear a 
word of it; but I went to sleep because I knew that 
about tuis time of day you Would tell that story.” 

















“ When I grow up I'll be a man, won't 1?” asked a 
little boy of his mother. 

“Yea, my son; but if you want to be a mau you 
must be industrious at school, and learn how to behave 
yourself,” 

“Why, mamma, do the lazy boys turn out to be wo- 
men when they grow up ?” 


rs Ae 

A little girl visiting Niagara with her father, and 
seving the foam at the foot of the falls, exclaimed, 
“Pa, how much soap it must take to make so much 
suds!” 


A TALE OF 


A romping four-year-old boy had been denied some 
trifling gratification by his mother, but it did not seem 
80 trifling to him as to her, _ So striking an attitude 
before her, he said, with the utmost gravity, “‘ Mother, 
were you ever a boy ?” 


— we 

A Frenchman learning the English language com- 
plained of the irregularity of the verb “to go,” the 
present tense of which some wag had written out for 
him as follows: “I go, thot startest, he departs; we 
7 a you cut sticks, they absquatulate or ske- 
auddie, 
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STRONG PROTEST AGAINST ANGLO-MANIA. 


SMYTHE SAYS THAT SINCE IT ISN'T PERMISSIBLE TO LOOK LIKE AN AMERICAN, HE 1S GOING 
TO LOOK LIKE A CONTINENTAL FOREIGNER. 


A CAT'S 


| 


TAIL. 


General Wolfe overhearing a young officer say in a | 


very familiar manner, ** Wolfe and I drank a bottle of 
wine together,” replied, “I think you might say Gen- 
eral Wolfe.” 

“No,” replied the snbaltern, with happy presence of 
mind: * did you ever hear of General Achilles, or Gen- 
eral Cesar ?” 


A Man or no Prinorear—A bankrupt. 





a: 8 : , 
A bald-headed man says his hair reminds him of a | 


fool and his money. 


A gentleman made a rockery in front of bis house, 
in which he planted some beantifal ferns, and having 
put up the following notice, found it more efficient 
and less expensive than spring-guns and man-traps. 
The fear-inspiring inscription was: ‘* Beggars beware ! 
Scolopendriums aud Polydiums are set here.” 

quenndaliiii 








At one of the schools in Cornwall the Inspector 
asked the children if they could quote any text of 
Scripture which forbade a man having two wives. 
One of the children sagely quoted in reply the text, 
**No man Can serve two masters.” 
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PARKER 








LENTEN 





PASTIMES. 
(At @ Sewing Class.) 
GENTLEMEN EXPECTED TO MAKE THEMSELVES USEFUL AS WELL AS ORNAMENTAL, 





